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The  foreigner  who,  without  knowing  the 
special  geography  of  our  country,  hears 
that  Bogota  is  in  the  heart  of  the  tropics 
feels  sure  that  it  must  suffer  almost  un¬ 
bearable  heat,  accompanied  by  disease 
and  epidemics.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
is  told  that  Bogota  is  situated  8,660  feet 
above  sea  level,  he  doubts  whether  a  city 
in  a  region  of  perpetual  snows  can  be 
habitable.  Both  these  suppositions  are 
very  natural,  but  neither  conforms  to  the 
facts.  It  is  precisely  because  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  these  two  circumstances  that 
Bogota  has  a  climate  of  eternal  spring, 
although  at  times  this  spring  seems  a  trifle 
more  like  the  end  of  autumn. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  character¬ 
istic  features  of  the  Hispanic-American 
world  is  the  existence  of  vast  and  lofty 
plateaus,  each  of  which  has  as  suzerain  a 
national  capital — Mexico  City,  Bogota, 
Quito,  La  Paz.  The  early  explorers  must 


have  been  amazed  when,  after  their 
titanic  efforts  had  carried  them  over  huge 
mountain  ramparts,  they  found  not  only 
peaks  rising  still  farther  into  the  sky  but 
wide  plains  watered  by  rivers  and  carpeted 
with  perpetual  verdure. 

This  was  true  of  Colombia.  When 
Gonzalo  Jimenez  de  Quesada,  after  tra¬ 
versing  the  virgin  forests  of  the  Magdalena 
valley — which  even  today  offer  no  path  to 
the  intrepid  explorer  or  to  the  traveler 
accustomed  to  withstand  tropic  climes — 
finally,  at  the  end  of  many  long  days  on 
the  march,  viewed  the  high,  far-stretching 
plateau,  his  heart  swelled  within  him  and 
he  realized  that  his  superhuman  effort 
had  not  been  in  vain.  Today,  when  the 
foreigner  who  for  the  first  time  treads  this 
portion  of  the  torrid  zone,  tired  after  a 
journey  made,  not  like  that  of  Quesada,  in 
small  canoes  and  on  horseback  but  on 
steamers  and  in  railway  cars,  sees  the 
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Copyrichl  hy  ScaJta 

THE  SABAXA  OF  BOGOTA 


‘‘That  immense  green  plain  hemmed  in  far  away  by  violet  mountains  invites  to  meditation  and  study.” 

train  surmount  the  summit  and  begin  to  exclaimed  when  they  descried  this  fertile 
roll  along  the  smooth  green  sabana,  he  and  welcoming  plain; 
enjoys  the  change  from  the  heat  and  Tierra  buena! 

heavy  atmosphere  of  the  lowlands  to  the  Tierra  que  pone  fin  a  nuestra  pena ! 

fresh,  stimulating  air  of  the  plateau,  from  (Goodly  land! 

the  wanton  luxuriance  of  nature  to  a  Land  that  ends  our  tribulations!) 

hospitable  and  kindly  aspect,  from  the  And  the  future  marshall  immediately 
solitude  of  the  jungles  and  the  lowlands  observed  the  unquestionable  resemblance 

infested  with  malaria  to  the  animation  of  between  the  sabana  of  Bogota  and  the 

a  civilized  society,  and  he  may  then  say,  vega  of  Granada,  and  gave  to  these  new 
repeating  a  charming  phrase  of  the  French  regions,  w  hich  were  to  be  his  second 

diplomat  de  Fontenay,  that  Bogota  is  like  country,  sweet  names  that  reminded  him 

the  Sleeping  Beauty  who  cannot  be  found  of  his  well-loved  Andalusia.  In  the  third 

until  her  terrible  guardians  have  been  book  of  the  Aeneid,  when  Virgil  recounts 

overcome.  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  at  the  island  where 

According  to  the  poet-chronicler  Juan  lived  Andromache,  Hector’s  widow  newly 
de  Castellanos,  Quesada's  companions  married  to  Helenus,  he  was  greatly  sur- 
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BOGOTA,  CAPITAL  OF  COLOMBIA 

Founded  400  years  ago,  Bogota  is  dominated  on  the  east  by  mountains  that  at  nightfall  seem  to  advance 
in  black  masses  up>on  the  confines  of  the  city. 


prised  to  find  a  miniature  Troy,  another  to  mind  her  ruined  fatherland.  Likewise 

stronghold  like  that  of  Pergamos,  another  the  Spanish  conquerors  wished  to  perpet- 

Xanthus,  and  another  Scaean  gate,  fic-  uate  in  these  exotic  lands  the  memory  of 

tions  that  comforted  an  exile  by  bringing  the  town,  the  river,  the  mountain  that 
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they  had  known  in  their  youth,  thus 
forming  a  new  Spain  in  the  empires  of  the 
Aztecs,  Incas  and  Chibchas. 

When  Quesada  arrived  at  the  pleasant 
spKJt  called  Teusaquillo,  says  Don  Ignacio 
Gutierrez  Ponce,  “there  came  to  his 
memory  the  beautiful  vega  of  Granada, 
where  he  had  passed  his  early  childhood. 
He  saw  in  the  northwest  the  small  range 
of  Suba,  which  reminded  him  of  the 
Sierra  de  Elvira.  The  Soacha  hills  re¬ 
called  those  known  as  the  Suspiro  del 
Moro,  and  the  peaks  of  Montserrate  and 
Guadalupe  looked  like  those  near  Gran¬ 
ada.  Overwhelmed  with  this  pleasant 
emotion,  which  was  heightened  by  his 
.■\ndalusian  imagination,  he  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  choose  that  site  for  the  foundation 
of  a  city  which  should  make  his  conquest 
permanent.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  built 
in  honor  of  the  twelve  Apostles  twelve 
houses  thatched  with  straw  and  began  to 
erect  a  chapel.” 

Undoubtedly,  the  Andalusian  stamp  per¬ 


sists  in  the  nations  of  the  new  world,  in 
spite  of  the  extraordinary  changes  and  mu¬ 
tations  that  uses  and  customs  undergo  in 
young  countries,  powerfully  influenced  by 
the  forces  of  a  different  environment.  The 
ancient  cities  of  our  country  show  unmis¬ 
takable  traces  of  Sevillian  architecture, 
with  its  grated  windows  and  flower-filled 
patios.  In  Cartagena,  under  the  shelter 
of  the  formidable  walls  raised  by  Philip  II, 
which  stolidly  defy  the  centuries,  are 
streets  which,  seen  in  the  moonlight,  trans¬ 
port  us  to  the  heart  of  Seville’s  famous 
Santa  Cruz  or  Triana.  In  certain  regions, 
a  trace  of  the  Andalusian  inflection  gives 
grace  and  spice  to  the  language.  Even  in 
Bogota,  notwithstanding  the  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  there  are  still  streets  and 
houses  bearing  the  Spanish  hallmark. 

Although  Jimenez  de  Quesada  was  born 
in  Andalusia,  he  belongs  to  Colombia  and 
especially  to  Bogota,  not  only  because  he 
was  the  conqueror  of  the  kingdom  of  New  I 
Granada,  but  because  he  indelibly  im-  | 
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printed  his  personal  characteristics  on  the 
nation  that  he  founded.  He  was  by  pro¬ 
fession  a  lawyer  and  this  country  has  been 
profoundly  legalistic,  enamored  of  the 
formulas  of  written  law  and  friendly  to  civil 
government.  Over  the  flashing  of  swords 
the  torch  of  the  law  has  risen  triumphant, 
and  it  is  in  keeping  that  the  most  illustrious 
of  our  heroes.  General  Santander,  has  gone 
down  to  posterity  with  the  title  given  him 
by  Bolivar,  ‘'Man  of  Laws.”  Quesada 
was  a  soldier  on  occasion,  but  like  most  of 
our  great  warriors,  when  the  conflict  was 
over  he  returned  to  his  occupation  in  civil 
life.  He  was  the  most  humane  of  the  con¬ 
quistadors  for,  even  if  under  compulsion 
by  his  companions  he  committed  an  act 
of  culpable  cruelty,  he  did  not  boast  of  it 
hut  sorrowed  to  recall  it.  In  the  Colom¬ 
bian  nation  it  is  but  seldom  that  sanguinary- 
instincts  have  come  to  the  surface,  and  then 


they  have  quickly  l)een  stifled  by  universal 
reprobation.  One  of  the  most  popular  acts 
of  Quesada’s  life  was  the  provision  in  his 
will  ordering  that  a  fresh  vessel  of  water 
should  be  kept  ready  for  the  use  of  the 
thirsty  traveler  over  the  arduous  Tocaima 
road.  His  true  pleasure  was  literature. 
He  loved  poetry,  as  all  Colombians  have 
loved  it,  and  he  wrote  many  books  whose 
titles  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  variety 
of  his  gifts.  A  military  man  of  letters  is  a 
familiar  type  in  Colombia.  Quesada  was 
generous;  he  poured  out  his  wealth  heed¬ 
lessly,  and  spent  his  strength  in  searching 
for  the  mythical  El  Dorado,  which  irresisti¬ 
bly  attracted  him,  just  as  the  mirage  of 
great  wealth,  which  never  gave  the  dreamed- 
of  return,  attracted  his  descendents. 
Finally,  he  was  devoutly  Christian,  as  is 
the  Colombian  nation. 

Among  the  epic  figures  of  the  conquest 


AN  ALTAR  TO  ST.  JOSEPH 

Many  magnificent  woodcarvings  and  images  of  great  value  are  found  in  the  colonial 
churches  of  Bogota. 
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BOLfVAR’S  GARDEN 

The  Liberator  of  Colombia  lived  for  some  time 
on  the  outskirts  of  Bogota. 


of  America,  Quesada  iiolds  the  chief  place, 
although  his  enterprise  is  less  famous  than 
the  deeds  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro.  Bogota 
should  raise  a  statue  to  its  founder  at  the 
chief  entrance  to  the  city,  as  a  tribute  of 
affection  and  as  a  testimony  that  although 
her  doors  are  open  to  the  whole  world  she 
is  proud  of  her  ancestry  and  faithful  to  the 
traditions  of  her  race. 

The  first  founding  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota 
took  place  on  August  6,  1538.  History, 
poetry,  painting  have  delighted  in  depict¬ 
ing  that  dramatic  scene.  .An  epic  figure 
indeed  is  that  lawyer  turned  conquistador 
who,  lost  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  Andes, 
plucks  a  handful  of  grass,  slashes  the  earth 


three  times  with  his  unconaucred  sword, 
takes  possession  of  the  r  ,v  land  in  the 
name  of  his  monarch  and,  bestriding  his 
horse,  challenges  to  single  combat  whoever 
may  oppose  the  founding  of  the  city.  .And 
a  subject  appropriate  for  a  canvas  of  the 
Italian  primitives  would  be  Fray  Domingo 
de  las  Casas  who,  garbed  in  coarse  vest¬ 
ments  made  of  Indian  textiles,  offered  the  I 
sacrament  of  the  mass  before  a  picturesque  I 
throng  of  Spaniards  and  Muiscas,  conse¬ 
crating  forever  to  Christ  this  country  from 
which  the  shapeless  divinities  of  the  Chib- 
cha  thcogony  had  been  put  to  flight.  The 
lead  chalice  and  ornaments  that  were  used 
in  this  solemn  rite  are  preserved  as  relics 
in  the  cathedral  at  Bogota,  which  raises  its 
majestic  pile  on  the  very  site  where  stood 
the  rustic  altar  of  the  first  mass. 

.As  has  been  said,  Quesada  founded  the 
city  in  the  heart  of  what  is  now  Colombia, 
where  it  enjoys  a  single  season  lasting  all 
the  year.  Thus  the  trees  never  are  de¬ 
nuded  of  their  leaves,  nor  is  there  any 
speeial  period  when  flowers  or  gardens  are 
in  their  prime.  The  atmosphere  is  diaph¬ 
anous  and  the  sky  blue,  although  it  often 
changes  rapidly  in  the  months  when  the 
winds  blow  from  the  cordillera.  That  im¬ 
mense  green  plain,  enclosed  on  the  far 
horizon  by  violet  mountains,  invites  to 
meditation  and  study,  and  the  sunset  is  a 
spectacle  forever  new.  Sometimes  long 
black  bands  of  clouds  lie  motionless  along 
the  horizon,  and  the  sun  casts  a  livid  light 
that  gives  the  scene  a  funereal  aspect,  as  if 
it  were  Good  Friday  afternoon.  On  other 
days  the  sky  is  overlaid  with  light  tints  of 
silver  and  gold  on  a  background  of  the 
purest  blue,  as  if  a  pre-Raphaelite  painter 
had  prepared  this  decoration  for  a  back¬ 
ground  to  groups  of  seraphs  striking  their 
lutes  and  harps  and  singing  the  Angelas. 
But  most  frequently,  instead  of  these  soft 
and  delicate  tints  that  form  a  celestial 
symphony  of  color,  the  firmament  salutes 
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the  end  of  day  with  a  tropical  flood  of  light 
and  glory.  Above  the  blue  mountains 
rise  other  fantastic  peaks,  apparently  of 
solid  silver.  Huge  cloud  masses  fringed 
with  purple  combine  to  form  apocalyptic 
monsters.  Floating  castles  appear  and  dis¬ 
appear.  The  west  seems  a  volcano  in 
eruption,  and  the  sun  in  imperial  majesty 
is  suddenly  shrouded  in  vapors,  while  cast¬ 
ing  its  last  rays  from  an  enormous  red 
disk,  as  if  they  were  a  torrent  of  blood 
gushing  from  a  wound.  Dusk  is  very  brief 
on  the  sabana.  Night  comes  suddenly, 
surprising  the  unwary  traveler,  and  the 
mountains  that  dominate  the  landscape 
on  the  east  seem  to  advance  in  black  masses 
upon  the  confines  of  the  city. 

What  a  magnificent  spectacle  is  a  clear 
night  on  these  Andean  heights!  Since  the 
equator  is  so  near,  both  hemispheres  of  the 
sky  are  in  view,  and  the  spectator,  by 
merely  turning  his  head,  can  see  first  the 
North  Star  and  then  the  Southern 
Cross.  In  this  clear  atmosphere,  in  the 
deep  blue  canopy  of  heaven,  the  stars  are 
incredibly  distinct,  and  it  is  no  mere 
figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the  firmament 
seems  to  tremble  with  the  scintillation  of 
myriads  of  luminous  points.  The  Milky 
\Vay  spreads  its  gigantic  arch  across  the 
sky,  as  if  it  w'ould  embrace  all  creation, 
and  rare  indeed  is  he  who  can  gaze  upon 
this  panorama  without  feeling  a  breath  of 
the  infinite  upon  his  spirit. 

Sometimes  we  seem  to  find  in  nature  a 
parallel  to  the  traits  of  our  own  characters, 
because  that  rapidity  with  which  the  sky, 
first  clear,  then  suddenly  darkened  by 
lowering  clouds,  recovers  its  former  bright¬ 
ness  reflects  the  quickly  changing  moods 
that  for  good  or  for  evil  have  character¬ 
ized  the  people  of  Bogota.  And  it  would 
not  be  strange  if  the  contemplation  of 
that  far  horizon  had  influenced  the  serious, 
meditative,  and  often  religious  tendency  of 
a  large  part  of  our  art  and  literature. 


Courtesy  oi  Colombian  L^ation,  Washinicton,  D.  C. 

P.^TIO  OF  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  THE 
MARQUES  DE  SAN  JORGE 

When  we  say  that  the  sabana  of  Bogota 
recalls  the  vega  of  Granada,  we  humbly 
admit  that  we  have  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  Alhambra  or  the  Generalife,  but 
nature  atones  for  what  we  lack  in  art.  Not 
far  from  Bogota  are  the  celebrated  falls  of 
Tequendama,  in  a  beautiful  setting  of 
Cyclopean  rocks  where  the  spectator  may 
contemplate  the  cataract  in  all  its  graceful 
majesty.  Tequendama  is  a  sublime  spec¬ 
tacle.  It  amazes  and  fascinates  but  does 
not  overwhelm  the  spectator.  It  is  a 
work  of  art  executed  by  nature  in  the  glory 
of  her  mighty  power.  \Vhen  the  sun 
paints  a  rainbow  on  its  brow'  and  silvers 
the  falling  spray,  when  the  air  is  clear  and 
one  can  see  the  whole  cataract,  from  the 
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place  whence  the  stream  hurls  itself  like  a 
prehistoric  dragon  through  a  narrow  cleft 
and  the  mass  of  water  breaks  into  thou¬ 
sands  of  curling  threads  dissolving  into 
mist,  down  to  its  plunge  into  the  abyss 
where  the  river  seems  a  mere  foamy  brook, 
then  Tequendama  has  the  exalted  beauty 
arising  from  the  union  of  strength  and 
grace.  But  suddenly,  like  a  solitary  mon¬ 
arch,  the  cascade  withdraws  from  the  gaze 
of  man,  wrapping  itself  in  a  mantle  of 
vapor  which  the  breeze  parts  only  at  inter¬ 
vals.  The  sole  testimony  to  its  eternal 
activity  is  the  sound  of  the  solemn  and 
majestic  fall  of  the  water,  like  the  beat  of 
a  gigantic  drum,  to  use  Caro’s  phrase. 
Then  the  virgin  forest  is  decked  with 
scarves  of  mist  and  a  caravan  of  clouds 
marches  over  the  surrounding  mountains. 

Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  never  had  a  court  like 
that  of  Lima  or  Mexico  City  but,  as 
Pedro  Ordonez  de  Ceballos  says  in  his 
book  entitled  Viaje  del  Mundo,  “there  is 
silver  and  a  great  quantity  of  gold”  and 
the  lands  of  the  Muzo  Indians  are  near  by 
with  their  famous  emeralds  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  are  the  liest  in  the  world  and 
are  dug  from  “a  mountain  so  great  that  it 
will  not  be  demolished  by  the  end  of  the 
world.”  He  says  too  that  there  is  other 
natural  wealth  no  less  valuable.  The 
eastern  mountains  hold  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  coal,  a  treasure  that  great  na¬ 
tions  might  envy,  and  a  few  leagues  north 
of  the  city  rises  a  mountain  chain  contain¬ 
ing  a  deposit  of  salt  perhaps  unique  in  the 
world,  for  it  is  necessary  only  to  tunnel  the 
mountains,  forming  complicated  galleries 
like  the  Roman  catacombs  through  the 
deposits.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  vast  central 
hall  whose  walls  are  sparkling  white 
blocks  of  salt.  There  banquets  may  well 
be  held  without  the  guests’  being  aware 
that  a  mountain  rises  above  their  heads. 

But  these  natural  advantages  are  offset 
and  partly  nullified  by  the  enormous 


difficulty  of  communications,  by  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  navigation  on  the  Magdalena  River 
(for  a  trip  up  from  the  mouth  used  to  last 
a  month)  and  by  the  distance  Ijetween  the 
capital  and  the  chief  provincial  cities.  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  colonial  times 
Bogota  should  have  boasted  fine  homes 
with  costly  furniture  brought  from  Spain 
and  transported  over  perilous  trails  on 
mules  or  on  the  backs  of  Indians.  There 
were  no  great  palaces  in  Santa  Fe,  as 
there  were  in  Mexico  City;  not  even  the 
viceroys  had  a  mansion  worthy  of  their 
rank.  The  finest  residence  was  that  of 
the  Marquis  of  San  Jorge,  which  for¬ 
tunately  is  still  preserved  and  is  to  Bogota 
what  the  Torre-Tagle  Palace  is  to  Lima. 
There  were  many  churches,  some  of  beau¬ 
tiful  architecture,  others  with  a  more  mod¬ 
est  exterior,  but  in  most  of  them  there  are 
magnificent  woodcarvings  and  images  of 
great  value,  such  as  that  of  Jesus  the  Naza- 
rene  in  San  Agustin,  worthy  to  stand 
beside  Seville’s  famous  sculptures. 

The  most  polished  of  our  colonial  his¬ 
torians,  the  Most  Reverend  Senor  Don 
Lucas  Fernandez  de  Piedrahita,  Bishop 
of  Panama,  who  was  born  in  Santa  Fe, 
thus  describes  the  capital  of  New  Granada 
in  the  sixteenth  century: 

Santa  Fc  de  Bogota  lies  on  the  slopes  of  two 
mountains,  extending  downward  to  the  plain. 
It  is  a  little  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and 
perhaps  one  in  width.  The  streets  are  wide, 
straight  and  at  present  all  are  paved,  so  that 
neither  is  there  mud  in  the  winter  nor  does  dust 
annoy  in  the  summer.  The  city’s  buildings,  both 
high  and  low,  ^,re  costly  and  well  built  in  the 
modern  style  of  stone,  brick,  plaster  and  tile,  so 
that  they  are  not  surpassed  by  Castilian  dwellings, 
although  there  is  no  comparison  with  royal 
palaces,  either  of  kings  or  of  great  lords,  which  in 
their  structure  generally  surpass  those  found  in 
the  Indies.  The  houses  are  so  spread  out  over 
their  sites  that  almost  all  have  spacious  patios, 
gardens  and  orchards,  and  no  family  needs  to 
beg  fruit  and  flowers  from  another.  The  city  is 
beautified  by  four  plazas  and  five  arched  bridges 
over  the  two  rivers  that  bathe  it,  San  Francisco 
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and  San  Agustin,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  go  from  one 
part  of  the  city  to  the  other,  and  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  River  is  so  useful  that  besides  supplying 
water  for  many  private  fountains  it  provides 
power  for  eight  mills  within  the  circuit  of  the 
city.  The  Spaniards  who  live  here,  whose  number 
is  increasing  daily,  are  more  thtm  3,000  at  present 
and  there  are  as  many  as  10,000  Indians,  most  of 
them  dwelling  in  the  highest  part  of  the  city, 
that  called  Puebloviejo,  and  in  another  section 
to  the  north  called  Pueblonuevo.  There  would 
be  many  more  Spanish  inhabitants  if  they  were 
not  constantly  being  drawn  off  to  succor  the 
strongholds  of  Cartagena,  Santa  Marta,  M6rida 
and  Guiana.  Those  who  dwell  here,  Indians  as 
well  as  Sptmiards,  are  divided  into  three  parishes, 
besides  the  cathedral,  which  has  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  numerous  parishioners.  Those 
who  are  commonly  called  Creoles  are  of  a  lively 
intelligence  and  speak  a  purer  Castilian  Spanish 


than  any  other  inhabitants  of  the  Indies.  They 
are  little  inclined  to  the  study  of  law  and  medicine, 
in  which  Lima  and  Mexico  excel,  but  much  to 
that  of  sacred  theology,  philosophy  and  the 
humanities.  They  go  to  great  lengths  in  the 
elaborate  celebration  of  church  rites  2md  in  enter¬ 
taining  strangers.  They  are  generally  skilled  in 
sword  play  and  dcmcing,  and  they  make  it  a 
p>oint  of  honor  to  settle  their  duels  tmd  challenges 
one  by  one  or  two  by  two  without  recourse  to 
firearms.  The  women  are  generally  beautiful, 
of  distinguished  bearing,  quick  and  full  of  courtly 
wit,  especicilly  those  of  noble  birth,  and  they 
surpass  men  in  keeping  their  word. 

The  course  of  colonial  life  was  undis¬ 
turbed  by  major  incidents,  but  was  not  as 
tranquil  as  some  people  have  imagined. 
Under  the  apparently  peaceful  surface, 
strong  passions  stirred.  One  evidence  of 
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FRAY  CRISTOBAL  DE  TORRES 


The  venerable  figure  of  the  archbishop  who  erected  the  Colegio  Mayor  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Rosario 
stands  in  the  patio  of  this  ancient  institution  of  learning,  in  which  many  leaders  of  Colombian  inde- 
fiendence  were  educated  under  the  democratic  regime  established  by  the  founder. 


this  is  the  picaresque  chronicle  called  El  gime  in  the  regulations  that  he  drew  up 

Carnero  left  to  us  by  the  Bogota  author  Juan  for  the  Colegio,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 

Rodriguez  Freile.  It  recounts  the  scandal  many  of  the  leaders  of  our  independence 

of  those  days.  Du  Sang,  de  la  Volupte,  de  la  were  educated  there.  The  other  outstand- 

Mort,  the  title  of  Barres’  celebrated  book,  ing  figure  is  the  Viceroy  Don  Jose  Solis, 

comes  to  mind  to  characterize  these  pages,  Duke  of  Montellano,  who  not  only  was  a 

in  which  the  malicious  talent  of  the  chron-  gifted  administrator  but  also,  like  Don  Juan 

icier  left  interesting  and  intimate  notes  on  Tenorio,  the  hero  of  many  amorous  adven- 

the  society  of  the  period.  These  episodes  tures  until  God  called  him  and  he  ex¬ 
drip  blood,  because  of  the  unbridled  and  changed  his  rich  uniform  for  the  brown 

ardent  passion  that  makes  love  and  death  Franciscan  habit,  thus  leaving  a  romantic 

brothers.  memory  behind  him. 

Two  figures  dominate  the  colonial  scene.  .^t  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
One  is  Archbishop  Fray  Cristobal  de  there  was  an  intellectual  renaissance  in  the 

Torres,  who  expended  his  substance  in  the  capital.  The  Botanical  Expedition  was 

erection  of  the  Colegio  Mayor  de  Nuestra  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  savant 

Senora  del  Rosario,  whose  handsome  build-  Mutis.  The  Astronomical  Observatory 

ing  still  stands  in  the  center  of  the  capital.  was  built,  the  great  Caldas  began  his  dis- 

That  prelate,  whose  genius  saw'  far  into  the  coveries  and  published  the  Semanario  de  la 

future,  established  a  truly  democratic  re-  \ueva  Granada,  a  milestone  in  our  cultural 
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history,  and  Antonio  Nariiio,  that  polished 
example  of  a  Bogota  hidalgo,  translated 
The  Rights  of  Man,  as  a  preface  to  his  cam- 
|)aign  for  independence.  Thus  the  way 
was  prepared  for  the  outburst  in  1810,  the 
proclamation  of  independence  on  July  20 
of  that  year.  After  the  ephemeral  republic 
called  La  Patria  Boba  came  the  Spanish  re¬ 
conquest — the  cruel  tyranny  of  Morillo, 
who  cut  off  the  lives  most  precious  to  the 
country  and  left  it  desolate.  The  reign  of 
terror  ended  with  the  victory  of  Boyaca 
and  the  glorification  of  Bolivar  in  the  cap¬ 
ital.  This  is  the  most  splendid  moment  in 
the  history  of  the  city,  which  from  that 
time  was  consecrated  the  center  of  Greater 
Colombia.  After  this  federation  was  dis¬ 


solved,  the  history  of  New  Granada  begins: 
the  slow  and  difficult  organization  of  the 
country,  the  formation  of  political  parties, 
civil  wars,  and  short-lived  dictatorships, 
stifled  by  the  people’s  preference  for  a  law- 
abiding  civil  government.  Until  the  end 
of  the  century  the  progress  of  the  Bogota 
was  but  slow.  It  may  lie  symlx)lized  by 
the  construction  of  the  capitol,  enthusias¬ 
tically  begun,  often  susjiended,  changed  as 
to  plan,  but  finally  completed,  so  that 
the  edifice  now  stands  as  an  example  of 
solid  and  elegant  classical  architecture. 

Bogota  deserves  great  praise  because 
even  in  the  midst  of  civil  convulsions,  of 
great  efforts — often  frustrated — to  develop 
national  wealth,  of  obstacles  imjxjsed  by 
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nature  to  the  development  of  the  interior 
of  the  country',  the  city  always  continued 
to  l)e  a  center  of  intellectual  culture  that  at 
certain  periods  surpassed  that  in  any  other 
Hispanic-American  nation.  From  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  El  Mosaico  to  that 
of  El  Repertorio  Colombiano  and  the  Papel 
Periodica  llustrado  our  history  contains  many 
eminent  names,  such  as  Caro,  Cuervo, 
Pombo,  Vergara  y  Vergara,  Caicedo 
Rojas,  Ezequiel  Uricoechea,  Gonzalez 
Manrique,  Jose  Asuncion  Silva,  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

On  its  fourth  centenary  Bogota  aspires 
to  continue  its  progress,  but  without  losing 
its  traditional  Spanish  stamp.  VVe  trust 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  the  focus  of  a 
great  modern  culture,  without  losing  the 


ancient  and  glorious  traits  inherited  from 
Spain,  that  love  of  liberty,  of  law  and 
order,  and  of  law  enforcement  when  agi¬ 
tators  create  disturbances,  as  well  as  that 
sentiment  of  American  solidarity  which 
makes  us  share  enthusiastically  in  the  glory 
of  our  sister  nations  and  sympathize  in 
their  sorrows. 

In  the  midst  of  the  centenary  festivities 
a  new  President  of  Colombia  will  be  inau¬ 
gurated  amid  general  rejoicing.  This  is 
Dr.  Eduardo  Santos,  a  son  of  Bogota,  a 
man  distinguished  in  civil  life,  an  experi¬ 
enced  journalist  who,  having  studied  law  in 
the  university,  can  apply  it  justly  as  Chief 
Magistrate.  Thus  Bogota  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  centenary  of  its  existence  does  honor 
to  the  legal  tradition  of  its  great  founder. 


Bolivia  and  Paraguay  Make  Peace 


“Peace  between  the  Republics  of  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay  is  re-established.”  So  reads 
Article  I  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship 
and  Boundaries  between  these  two  nations 
signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on  July  21,  1938, 
amid  rejoicing  throughout  the  Americas. 

This  new  triumph  of  inter-American  con¬ 
ciliation  was  the  result  of  efforts  by  the 
Chaco  Peace  Conference,  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  tw'o  parties  to  the  Chaco 
controversy  and  of  six  mediatory  nations — 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  and  Uruguay — who  have  been  meet¬ 
ing  in  Buenos  Aires  since  July  1935.  Thus 
is  terminated,  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
nations  concerned,  one  of  the  most  acute 
boundary  disputes  that  have  ever  arisen  in 
the  Americas. 

Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  despite  repeated 
efforts,  have  never  fixed  their  common 
boundary  since  they  became  independent 


States.  Early  in  1929,  when  war  threat¬ 
ened,  it  was  averted  by  the  action  of  the 
International  Conference  of  American 
States  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
then  meeting  in  Washington,  which  ten¬ 
dered  its  good  offices  to  the  disputants 
through  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  and 
Conciliation  Bolivia-Paraguay,  constituted 
in  accordance  with  the  protocol  of  January 
3,  1929,  signed  by  the  two  countries  at  the 
instance  of  the  Conference.  This  Com¬ 
mission  recommended  that  they  should  re¬ 
turn  to  their  status  quo  ante  the  frontier  inci¬ 
dents  that  gave  rise  to  the  mediation  by  the 
Commission.  However,  the  situation  again 
became  serious  in  1931,  and  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Colombia,  Cuba,  Mexico,  the 
United  States,  and  Uruguay  (the  neutrals 
represented  on  the  aforementioned  com¬ 
mission)  extended  their  good  offices  to 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  Delegates  met  in 
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Washington,  but  the  ensuing  negotiations 
failed,  and  after  hostilities  had  gone  on  for 
some  time,  open  warfare  began  in  1933. 

The  American  republics  continued  their 
efl'orts  for  peace,  and  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  also  took  an  active  part  in  attempting 
to  settle  the  dispute.  The  Seventh  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States, 
assembled  at  Montevideo  in  1933,  per¬ 
suaded  the  belligerents  to  declare  a  truce, 
which  lasted  a  little  more  than  two  weeks. 
On  June  12, 1935,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Peru,  and  L'ruguay  suggested  another 
truce,  and  a  protocol  was  signed  which 
went  into  effect  two  days  later.  The  United 
States  was  added  to  the  mediating  na¬ 
tions,  and  on  July  1  the  aforementioned 
Chaco  Peace  Conference  began  its  sessions 
in  Buenos  Aires.  Its  mediation  has  now 
borne  fruit  in  a  treaty  which  provides  for 
the  prompt  arbitration  of  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  in  the  Chaco 
by  the  Presidents  of  Argentina,  Chile,  Bra¬ 
zil,  Peru,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay. 

To  celebrate  this  happy  event,  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  twenty- 
one  member  countries,  convened  in  special 
session  at  3  o’clock  on  July  21.  The  Hon. 
Cordell  Hull,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
opened  the  meeting  by  the  following  re¬ 
marks,  in  which  he  offered  a  resolution  for 
passage  by  the  Board: 

Fellow  members  of  the  Governing  Board: 

I  have  asked  you  to  meet  today  because  I  was 
sure  that  you  would  share  my  belief  that  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  official  international  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  American  Republics  should 
record  its  opinion  of  the  significance  of  the  act 
which  is  taking  place  this  afternoon  at  the  Chaco 
Peace  Conference  in  Buenos  .\ires. 

We,  as  representatives  of  our  governments  and 
peoples  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  share  the 
deep  feeling  of  thankfulness,  hojjc  and  pride  that 
must  exist  throughout  our  continents  as  the 
Republics  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  sign  a  Treaty 
of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Boundaries.  We  are 


th2mkful  that  the  Governments  of  Paraguay  and 
Bolivia  have  given  proof  of  an  enlightened  states¬ 
manship  and  leadership  which  will  spare  their 
peoples  the  renewed  horror  and  suffering  of  war, 
and  will  assure  their  countries  of  progress  and  well¬ 
being  under  the  guarantee  of  peace.  We  are 
hojjeful  that  this  striking  triumph  of  the  principle 
of  friendly  settlement  of  international  disputes  will 
bring  renewed  courage  and  strength  to  all  those 
throughout  the  world  who  are  striving  for  orderly 
progress  based  on  justice  and  law.  We  may  be 
proud  that  the  free  and  democratic  nations  of  the 
new  world  have  demonstrated  again  that  our 
inter-American  system  of  consultation  and  co¬ 
operation  is  a  live  and  vital  force  in  the  preserv'a- 
tion  of  peace  and  the  maintenance  of  friendly 
international  relations.  It  is  a  splendid  culmina¬ 
tion  of  three  years  of  coofjerative  effort  at  the 
Chaco  Peace  Conference. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  and  with  such  changes 
as  the  members  of  the  Board  may  suggest,  I 
believe  it  fitting  that  the  Board  should  adopt  a 
resolution  similar  to  the  following  and  should 
telegraph  it  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  at  Buenos  Aires: 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  meeting  in  spiecial  session  on  July  21, 
1938,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Boundaries 
between  the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
at  the  Peace  Conference  in  Buenos  Aires; 

And  fully  aware  of  the  significance  to  all  the 
American  peoples  of  the  instrument  to  which 
the  Governments  of  Paraguay  and  Bolivia 
have  pledged  their  faith  and  support; 

Resolves 

1 .  To  express  to  the  Governments  of  the  two 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  the  heartfelt  felicitations 
of  the  members  of  the  Governing  Board  upon 
this  striking  proof  of  statesmanship,  construc¬ 
tive  leadership,  and  devotion  to  the  inter- 
American  principle  of  the  pacific  settlement  of 
international  differences; 

2.  To  place  on  record  a  tribute  to  the  ef¬ 
fective  efforts  and  loyal  cooperation  of  the 
Mediatory  Powers  and  of  their  delegates  to  the 
present  Peace  Conference  who  have  labored 
with  such  ability  and  devotion  to  help  achieve 
this  success  which  always  will  mark  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  in  the  record  of  inter- American 
relations; 

3.  To  extend  to  the  Government  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  which  has  acted  as  host 
to  the  Peace  Conference  and  whose  Ministers 
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for  Foreign  Affairs  have  acted  as  Chairmen  of 
the  Conference,  special  congratulations  for  its 
great  contribution  to  this  splendid  achieve¬ 
ment; 

4.  To  call  attention  to  the  credit  due  to  the 
many  representatives  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  who,  during  the  past  several  years,  have 
participated  generously  and  ably  in  the  work 
of  reaching  a  settlement  of  this  long-standing 
dispute, 

5.  To  express  its  conviction  that  the  signing 
of  the  present  treaty  would  have  been  imjxjs- 
sible  unless  there  had  existed  a  very  real  inter- 
American  solidarity  in  support  of  our  peace 
machinery  and  a  powerful  public  opinion  in 
all  of  our  nations  insistent  up>on  the  abolish¬ 
ment  of  war  as  an  instrument  of  international 
policy ; 

6.  And,  finally,  to  request  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
telegraph  the  text  of  this  resolution  to  His 
Excellency,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  C^hairman  of  the 
Peace  Conference. 

With  great  enthusiasm,  the  members  of 
the  Board  rose  to  pass  the  resolution 
suggested. 

His  Excellency  Dr.  Luis  Fernando  Gua- 
challa,  Minister  of  Bolivia,  then  replied  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Chairman.  He  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board: 

It  is  with  deep  emotion  that  I  rise  to  thank  the 
C:hairman  of  the  Governing  Board  for  the  lofty 
and  generous  phrtises  with  which  he  has  just 
spioken  of  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  between 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay. 

The  reason  for  our  rejoicing  at  the  auspicious 
event  which  took  place  today  at  Buenos  Aires  is 
two-fold:  first,  there  is  the  significant  fact  that 
the  peace  accord,  a  truly  great  work  of  concilia¬ 
tion,  will  now  allow  my  country  to  devote  its 
energies  to  peaceful  endeavors  of  internal  progress 
and  social  betterment;  and  then,  even  more  far- 
reaching  in  its  implications,  there  is  the  added 
realization  of  the  appearance,  on  the  horizon  of 
the  American  continent,  of  the  rising  sun  of  inter¬ 
national  law  and  arbitration.  Furthermore,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  two  or  three  boundary  dis¬ 
putes  still  pending  between  some  of  our  sister 
nations  will  likewise  be  definitively  settled. 

A  long-standing  and  complex  territorial  feud, 
made  more  acute  by  the  bitterness  and  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  a  three-year  war,  has  just  been  conquered 


by  the  will  to  peace  of  the  American  continent 
Six  neutral  sister  republics  took  upon  themselves 
the  difficult  task  in  June  1935;  after  three  years 
of  arduous  negotiations,  they  present  the  world 
with  the  fruit  of  their  efforts  and  of  their  faith  in 
the  destinies  of  this  young  Hemisphere.  The 
United  States,  .-Xrgentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  and 
Uruguay  share  with  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  the 
glory  of  this  journey  of  peace. 

The  sacrifices  made  by  my  country  in  this 
historic  hour  arc  the  best  testimony  of  her  love  for 
peace  and  international  cooperation;  they  are  an 
eloquent  illustration  of  an  ideal  become  reality, 
and  they  constitute  a  step  forward  in  continental 
solidarity,  for  such  solidarity  must  be  the  result, 
precisely,  of  the  sacrifices  and  concessions  of  one 
and  all,  to  the  common  good. 

In  the  face  of  such  disturbing  events  as  are  taking 
place  in  other  less  fortunate  continents,  where 
force  and  brutal  war  are  relegating  to  oblivion  the 
memory  of  international  justice,  it  was  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  New  World  prove  itself  worthy  of  the 
hopes  of  all  peace-loving  people  and  men  of  good 
will,  and  of  all  who  still  believe  in  the  reign  of  law- 
in  a  civilized  community  of  nations.  The  Chaco 
peace  constitutes  that  proof,  and  transcends,  in 
that  sense,  the  material  and  geographical  limits  of 
the  territory  in  dispute. 

In  acknowledging,  in  the  name  of  my  Govern¬ 
ment  and  in  my  own,  the  gracious  words  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  resolution  that 
the  Board  has  just  passed,  allow  me  to  express, 
also,  and  with  particular  emphasis,  the  gratitude 
of  Bolivia  for  the  noble  and  unceasing  devotion 
with  which  President  Roosevelt,  his  eminent  Secre¬ 
tary  of  .State,  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  and  the 
distinguished  Undersecretary,  the  Hon.  Sumner 
Welles,  contributed  to  this  work  of  peace,  in  which 
we  all  rejoice. 

Immediately  thereafter  Dr.  Pablo  Max 
Vnsfran,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Paraguay, 
responded  on  liehalf  of  his  country,  saying: 

Mr.  CIhairman  and  Members  of  the  Board: 

It  is  with  deep  emotion  that  I  have  listened  to 
the  remarks  and  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Governing  Board  apropos  the  event  celebrated 
in  this  special  session.  And  first  of  all  I  desire  to 
express  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  his  laudatory 
reference  to  Paraguay. 

With  the  definitive  settlement  of  the  long-stand¬ 
ing  Chaco  dispute  the  American  Continent  can  be 
proud  of  having  given  to  the  world  convincing 
proof  that  nations  can  dwell  together  in  pieace,  in 
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a  broad  spirit  of  collective  solidarity.  Not  only 
does  this  solution  seal  the  peace  between  two 
nations  but  it  also  reaffirms  the  guiding  principle 
of  the  whole  Continent.  Peace  between  Paraguay 
and  Bolivia  has  been  brought  about  by  the  faith 
of  all  the  nations  of  America  in  the  reality  of  the 
fundamental  precepts  of  law.  This  faith  may 
well  become  the  dawn  that  will  dissipate  the 
darkness  and  confusion  enveloping  the  historic 
period  in  which  we  live  today. 

Pan  .Americanism,  which  is  first  and  foremost  a 
doctrine  of  cooperation,  has  now  gained  another 
strong  foundation  stone.  Nations  are  made  to  live 
together,  not  to  destroy  each  other.  America,  if 
united  in  the  belief  that  nations  must  be  governed 
by  order  and  mutual  respect,  can  restore  to  the 
world  confidence  in  the  future. 

The  peace  concluded  between  Paraguay  and 
Bolivia  has  emphasized  how  deep-rooted  is  that 
saving  belief.  The  two  nations  extend  their  hands 
to  each  other  for  the  sake  of  a  principle  which 
transcends  their  own  frontiers,  the  principle  that 
inspired  the  six  mediating  nations  in  their  three 
years  of  untiring  labor.  For  the  common  good 
Paraguay  and  Bolivia  end  a  long-standing 
fstrangement  and  are  ready  to  renew,  hand  in 
hand,  their  interrupted  march  toward  their  com¬ 
mon  destiny.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  few 
disagreements  still  p>ending  between  .American 
Republics  should  soon  have  the  same  pacific 
settlement. 

In  the  name  of  my  Government,  I  wish  to 
extend  to  my  fellow  members  of  the  Governing 
Board  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  noble  and  sig¬ 
nificant  tribute  to  the  fraternal  spirit  that  inspired 
Paraguay  when  it  signed  the  Buenos  Aires  pact. 
•And  once  again  I  wish  to  record  the  deep  gratitude 
of  my  country  to  the  mediating  nations,  which 
have  labored  so  tirelessly  in  the  Peace  Conference, 
as  well  as  to  their  distinguished  representatives  in 
that  body,  men  whose  intelligence,  impartiality 
and  admirable  pterscverance  have  made  possible 
the  magnificent  success  of  this  effort  of  practical 
Pan  .Americanism. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Governing  Board 
ucrc  transmitted  by  radio  to  Buenos  Aires, 
where  they  were  heard  by  the  President  of 
.\rgentina,  the  delegates  and  audience 
assembled  in  Government  House  for  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  the  text  of  which  is 
as  follows: 

The  Republics  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  (Para¬ 
guay  and  Bolivia)  with  the  intention  of  consolidat¬ 


ing  peace  definitively  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
differences  which  gave  rise  to  the  armed  conflict 
of  the  Chaco;  inspired  by  the  desire  to  prevent 
future  disagreements;  keeping  in  mind  that  be¬ 
tween  States  forming  the  .American  community 
there  exist  historical  brotherly  bonds  which  must 
not  disappear  by  divergencies  or  events  which 
must  be  considered  and  solved  in  a  spirit  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  understanding  and  good  will;  in  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  undertaking  to  concert  the  definitive 
jxjace  which  both  republics  assumed  in  the  Peace 
Protocol  of  June  12,  1935  and  in  the  Protocolized 
•Act  of  January  21,  1936;  represented: 

The  Republic  of  Bolivia  by  His  Excellency  Dr. 
Eduardo  Diez  de  Medina,  Minister  for  Foreign 
.Affairs,  and  His  Excellency  Dr.  Enrique  Finot, 
President  of  the  delegation  of  that  country  to  the 
Peace  Conference; 

and  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  by  His  Excellency 
Dr.  Cecilio  Baez,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs; 
His  Excellency  General  Jose  Felix  Estigarribia, 
President  of  the  delegation  of  that  country  to  the 
Peace  Conference,  and  the  delegates  Their  Ex¬ 
cellencies  Doctors  Luis  .A.  Riart  and  Efrai'm 
Cardozo; 

Present  in  Buenos  .Aires  and  duly  authorized  by 
their  Governments  have  agreed  to  concert  under 
the  auspices  and  moral  guarantee  of  the  six  medi¬ 
atory  Governments,  the  following  definitive  treaty 
of  peace,  friendship  and  boundaries. 

Article  One. — Peace  between  the  Republics 
of  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  (Bolivia  and  Paraguay) 
is  re-established. 

Article  Two. — The  dividing  line  in  the  Chaco 
between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  (Paraguay  and 
Bolivia)  will  be  that  determined  by  the  Presidents 
of  the  Republics  of  Argentina,  Chile,  United 
States  of  America,  United  States  of  Brazil,  Peru 
and  Uruguay  in  their  capacity  as  arbitrators  in 
equity,  who  acting  ex  aequo  et  bono  will  give  their 
arbitral  award  in  accordance  with  this  and  the 
following  clauses. 

A.  The  arbitral  award  will  fix  the  northern 
dividing  line  in  the  Chaco  in  the  zone  comprised 
between  the  line  of  the  Peace  Conference  pre¬ 
sented  May  27,  1938  and  the  line  of  the  Para¬ 
guayan  counter-proposal  presented  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Peace  Conference  June  24,  1938, 
from  the  meridian  of  Fort  27  of  November,  i.  e. 
approximately  meridian  61°  55'  westof  Greenwich, 
to  the  eastern  limit  of  the  zone,  excluding  the 
littoral  on  the  Paraguay  River  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Otuquis  or  Negro. 

B.  The  arbitral  award  will  likewise  fix  the 
western  dividing  line  in  the  Chaco  between  the 
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Pilcomayo  River  and  the  intersection  of  the  mer¬ 
idian  of  Fort  27  of  November,  i.  e.,  approximately 
61°  55'  west  of  Greenwich  with  the  line  of  the 
award  in  the  north  referred  to  in  the  previous 
paragraph. 

C.  The  said  line  will  not  go  on  the  Pilcomayo 
River  more  to  the  cast  than  Pozo  Hondo,  nor  to 
the  west  further  than  any  point  on  the  line  which, 
starting  from  D’Orbigny,  was  fixed  by  the  Neutral 
Military  Commission  as  intermediary  between  the 
maximum  positions  reached  by  the  belligerent 
armies  at  the  suspension  of  fire  on  June  14,  1935. 

Article  Three.— The  arbitrators  will  pronounce, 
having  heard  the  parties  and  according  to  their 
loyal  knowledge  and  understanding  taking  into 
consideration  the  experience  accumulated  by  the 
Peace  Conference  and  the  advice  of  the  Military 
Advisers  to  that  organization. 

The  six  Presidents  of  the  Republics  mentioned 
in  Article  Two  have  the  faculty  of  giving  the 
award  direedy  or  by  means  of  plenipotentiary- 
delegates. 

Article  Four.— The  arbitral  award  will  be  given 
by  the  arbitrators  within  a  maximum  of  two 
months  counting  from  the  ratification  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  treaty,  obtained  in  the  way  and  form  stipulated 
in  Article  Eleven. 

Article  Five. — ^The  award  lieing  given  and  the 
parties  notified,  these  will  immediately  name  a 
mixed  commission  compKjsed  of  five  members,  two 
named  by  each  party,  and  the  fifth  designated  by- 
common  agreement  of  the  six  mediatory  govern¬ 
ments  in  order  to  apply  on  the  ground  and  set 
the  bournes  of  the  dividing  line  given  by  the 
arbitral  award. 

Article  Six. — Within  thirty  days  after  the 
award,  the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
(Paraguay  and  Bolivia)  will  proceed  to  accredit 
their  respective  diplomatic  representatives  in 
Asuncidn  and  La  Paz  (La  Paz  and  Asuncion) 
and  within  ninety-  days  will  fulfill  the  award  in  its 
principal  aspects,  under  the  vigilance  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  to  whom  the  parties  recognize  the 
faculty  of  resolving  definitely  the  practietd  ques¬ 
tions  which  may  arise  in  this  connection. 

Article  Seven. — The  Republic  of  Paraguay 
guarantees  the  amplest  free  transit  through  its 
territory  and  especially-  through  the  zone  of  Puerto 
Casado,  of  merchandise  arriving  from  abroad 
destined  to  Boli\-ia  and  of  the  products  which  issue 
from  Bolivia  to  be  embarked  for  abroad  through 
the  said  zone  of  Puerto  Casado;  with  the  right  for 
Bolivia  to  install  customs  agencies  and  construct 
dejjots  and  stores  in  the  zone  of  the  said  port. 

The  regulations  of  this  article  will  be  the  object 


of  a  later  commercial  convention  lietween  both 
Republics. 

Article  Eight. — The  arbitral  award  having 
l)een  executed  through  the  application  and 
setting  of  bournes  of  the  dividing  line  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  (Paraguay-  and 
Bolivia)  will  negotiate  directly.  Government  to 
Government,  the  other  economic  and  commercial 
conventions  they  deem  proper  to  develop  their 
reciprocal  interests. 

Article  Nine. — ^The  Republics  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  (Paraguay  and  Bolivia)  reciprocally 
renounce  all  action  and  claim  deriving  from  the 
responsibilities  of  the  war. 

Article  Ten. — The  Republics  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  (Paraguay  and  Bolivia)  renewing  the 
non-aggression  pact  stipulated  in  the  Protocol  of 
June  12,  1935,  solemnly  obligate  themselves  not 
to  make  war  on  each  other  nor  to  use  force,  directly 
or  indirectly,  as  a  means  of  solution  of  any  present 
or  future  difference. 

If  in  any-  event  these  were  not  resolved  by  direct 
diplomatic  negotiations,  they-  obligate  themselves 
to  have  recourse  to  the  conciliatory-  and  arbitral 
procedures  offered  by  international  law  and 
esp>ecially  the  American  conventions  and  pacts. 

Article  Eleven. — ^The  present  treaty-  will  Ije 
ratified  by  the  National  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Bolivia  and  by  a  national  plebiscite  in 
Paraguay;  in  both  cases  ratification  must  take 
place  within  twenty  days  counting  from  the  date 
of  signature  of  this  treaty.  Ratifications  shall  lie 
exchanged  in  the  briefest  pieriod  possible  in  the 
Peace  Conference. 

Article  Twelve. — The  parties  declare  that  in 
case  ratification  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article 
were  not  obtained,  the  text  and  content  of  this 
treaty  cannot  be  invoked  to  found  upon  them 
allegations  nor  proofs  in  future  occasions  or  pro¬ 
cedures  of  arbitration  or  international  justice. 

In  faith  of  which  the  representatives  of  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay  (Paraguay  and  Bolivia)  together 
with  the  plenipjotentiary  delegates  representing  the 
mediatory  countries  in  the  Peace  Conference  sign 
and  seal  the  present  Treaty  in  double  copy-  at 
Buenos  Aires  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  month 
of  July,  Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 

Since  the  treaty  was  signed  just  as  the 
Bulletin  was  going  to  press,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  the  text  of  the  addresses 
delivered  in  Buenos  Aires  upon  that  occa¬ 
sion.  They  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
next  issue. 
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The  day  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
the  following  radiograms  were  received  at 
the  Pan  American  Union; 

(Translation) 

Buenos  Aires,  July  22,  1938 

Ur.  Leo  S.  Rowe, 

Director  General,  Pan  American  Union, 

Washington. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
telegram  in  which  you,  Mr.  Director  General, 
were  so  good  as  to  transmit  to  me  the  text  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Governing  Board  of 
that  great  institution  in  its  session  of  July  21.  In 
the  name  of  the  Peace  Conference  over  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  preside,  I  send  my  deepest 
thanks  for  the  expression  of  appreciation  by  the 
Pan  American  Union  for  the  efforts  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  mediating  States  and  their  dele¬ 
gates  in  the  conference.  The  juridical  settlement 
of  the  long-standing  Chaco  controversy  cannot 
fail  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  Pan  American 
solidarity,  which  finds  its  outstanding  expression 
in  the  institution  which  you  so  ably  direct.  I  take 


this  opportunity  to  reiterate  the  assurances  of  my 
highest  esteem. 

Jose  Maria  Cantilo, 
President,  Peace  Conference. 

(  Translation) 

Buenos  Aires,  July  22,  1938. 

Ur.  Leo  S.  Rowe, 

Director  General,  Pan  .American  Union, 

Washington. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  the  Uirector  General 
to  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  keen  satisfaction  with  which  the  government 
of  Argentina  learned  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Pan  American  Union  in  its  session  of  yesterday. 
In  the  name  of  the  President  and  in  my  own  I  send 
cordial  thanks  for  the  speci2d  congratulations  of 
the  Governing  Board,  whose  efficacious  and  con¬ 
tinuous  activity  on  behalf  of  continent2d  solidarity 
has  been  a  valuable  factor  in  bringing  about  the 
result  which  all  America  is  celebrating  today. 
Permit  me  to  express  to  you,  Mr.  Director  General, 
my  most  distinguished  consideration. 

Jose  Maria  Cantilo, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Brazilian  Historians 


A.  TEIXEIRA  SOARES 
Secretary  oj  the  Brazilian  Embassy  in  W’ashinsi^ton 


Brazil  won  her  intellectual  inde- 
I'ENDENCE  long  before  she  became  politi¬ 
cally  independent.  As  far  back  as  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  centur\%  when  we 
were  still  part  of  the  Lusitanian  empire,  we 
had  poets  and  prose  writers  whose  works 
could  vie  with  the  best  in  Portuguese 
literature  of  the  time. 

Brazilian  publicists  have  sought  to  ex¬ 
plain,  through  an  analysis  of  contemporary 
trends  of  thought,  the  loving  care  lavished 
since  early  days  by  our  country's  native 
sons  on  the  depiction  of  man  and  his  sur¬ 
roundings  in  the  New  World. 

One  cannot  but  recognize  the  manifest 
intention,  displayed  by  the  first  men  who 
endeavored  to  describe  colonial  Brazil  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  of  proving  that  we 
could  even  then  present  something  new, 
something  distinguishable  from  all  that 
was  purely  Portuguese. 

This  explains  the  blatant  patriotism  of 
historians  like  Rocha  Pitta,  the  truly 
Brazilian  sentiment  of  men  such  as  Pedro 
Taques,  Frei  Caspar  da  Madre  de  Deus, 
and  Jaboatao,  and  the  human  and  uni¬ 
versal  feeling  that  inspired  the  moralist 
Mathias  Ayres. 

In  the  golden  age  of  Portuguese  history, 
the  period  from  1412  to  1570,  the  language 
was  enriched  and  clarified  by  a  great 
poet — Camoes — and  by  a  number  of 
distinguished  prose  writers. 

During  the  Renaissance,  the  Portuguese 
language  was  not  only  the  language  of 
poets  but  also  that  of  admirable  historians, 
of  travelers  and  chroniclers.  During  that 

'  Address  delii'ered  on  May  27,  1938,  at  the  Cathotic 
University  of  America,  in  a  session  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  vice-rector  Dr.  .McCormick,  with  His 
Excellency  .M.  de  Pimentel  Hrandao,  the  Hrazilian 
.Amhassador,  as  guest  of  honor. 


epic  period,  the  Portuguese  carved  with 
the  sword  and  with  the  pen  an  enduring 
monument  to  their  race  and  to  their  deeds. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  name  here  the 
multitude  of  historians  and  travelers  whom 
Portugal  gave  to  the  world  and  who  were 
the  originators  of  new  literary  genera,  such 
as  that  of  direct  observation  of  the  habits 
of  exotic  peoples.  These  men  were  the 
first  to  describe  strange  scenes  from  .Africa, 
from  India,  China  and  Japan;  dramatic 
deeds  they  had  seen  done  in  distant  lands; 
battles  and  shipwrecks  in  foreign  seas. 

When  the  first  genuinely  Brazilian 
writers  endeavored  to  extol  the  merits  of 
their  native  land,  they  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple  set  by  their  Portuguese  forerunners, 
and  employed  the  medium  of  history.  Our 
early  poets,  save  for  one  rather  vivacious 
satirist,  Gregorio  de  Mattos,  were  posi¬ 
tively  insipid. 

The  history  of  literature  tells  us  that 
peoples  first  learned  to  express  themselves 
by  means  of  song,  and  that  only  later  did 
they  turn  to  the  narrative.  Poetry,  thus, 
came  before  prose. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  however, 
there  began  to  appear  writers  who  knew 
how  to  interpret  the  traditions  of  the  land, 
such  as  our  greatest  poet  of  the  colonial 
period,  Jose  Basilio  da  Gama,  the  author 
of  Uruguay.  The  first  vivid  and  pictur¬ 
esque  descriptions  of  the  Brazilian  land 
and  people  also  date  from  this  period. 

Later,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  Ix*ginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  classicism  was  languishing 
anemically,  we  had  a  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  writers  who,  though  never  able  to 
attain  first  magnitude,  are  still  worthy  of 
note  as  characteristic  of  the  times  when 
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Brazil  was  being  transformed  from  colony 
into  united  kingdom  and  from  the  latter 
into  independent  empire. 

These  voices  spoke  with  emotion  of  the 
excellences  of  the  land  and  the  people. 
Their  preoccupation  was  to  show  that  we 
were  making  an  effort  towards  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  culture  of  our  own,  while  follow¬ 
ing  with  interest  all  new  developments 
throughout  the  important  European  cen¬ 
ters.  Moreover,  some  of  these  men  were 
imbued  with  political  preoccupations, 
and  we  find  among  them  some  of  the  most 
tenacious  champions  of  our  Independence. 

During  this  period  a  more  marked  at¬ 
tention  began  to  be  paid  to  history.  To 
sing  of  the  beauties  of  the  land  and  the 
excellences  of  the  people  was  not  enough; 
it  had  become  necessary  to  narrate  and 
to  record  the  lore,  the  traditions,  and  the 
customs,  and  to  codify  the  ideals  that 
inspired  Brazilian  society. 

Some  of  these  figures  were  really  worthy 
of  note,  not  only  because  of  the  literary 
works  which  they  left  to  posterity,  but 
also  because  of  their  personality.  Mont’- 
Alverne,  for  instance,  was  a  famous  re¬ 
ligious  orator  and  a  disseminator  of 
modern  philosophic  doctrines.  Blind  and 
old,  he  was  called  upon  to  occupy  the 
pulpit  and  preach  on  the  feast  day  of 
Sao  Pedro  de  Alcantara,  patron  saint  of 
Emperor  Pedro  II.  The  aged  preacher, 
broken,  paralyzed  and  sightless,  delivered 
a  .sermon  which  became  famous  as  an 
c.xample  of  sacred  oratory. 

Jose  da  Silva  Lislx)a,  \’iscount  of  Cayrii, 
had  an  essentially  political  mind  and  was 
a  curious  figure  among  the  pioneers  of 
great  political  reforms.  W’e  owe  to  him 
the  piece  of  advice  given  to  the  Regent, 
Prince  D.  Joao,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
arrival  of  the  latter  in  the  city  of  Sao 
Salvador,  that  the  ports  of  Brazil  be 
opened  to  trade  with  all  nations.  Cayru 
was  the  author  of  over  twenty  major 


works  on  economy.  Jurisprudence,  history 
and  political  science.  W'^e  may  see  fit  to 
criticize  the  style  and  the  merit  of  some 
of  his  works,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  played  an  important  role  in  the 
formation  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  Brazil.  Oliveira  Lima  said  of  him 
that  “he  wrote  history  that  had  a  pro¬ 
nounced  courtlike  flavor.”  The  fitness 
of  this  concept  of  our  great  historian  may 
be  confirmed  by  those  who  have  read  the 
works  of  Cayru. 

Marianno  Jose  Pereira  da  Fonseca, 
Marquis  of  Marica,  also  played  a  political 
role.  He  wrote  a  book  of  maxims  and 
was  the  author  of  lesser  works  of  a  political 
character.  He  told,  in  short,  his  little 
history  of  the  times.  .  .  . 

Jose  Feliciano  Fernandes  Pinheiro,  Vis¬ 
count  of  Sao  Leopoldo,  was  the  author  of 
a  work  of  merit,  The  Annals  of  the  Captaincy 
of  S.  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Doubtless,  however,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  figures  of  those  times  was 
Hippolyto  Furtado  de  Mendonga. 

Because  of  his  love  of  liberty,  he  exiled 
himself  voluntarily  from  Portugal  and 
lived  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  London, 
where  he  managed  the  publication  of  an 
admirable  newspaper,  the  Correio  Brasi- 
liense,  printed  in  Lewis’  shops,  from  1 808  to 
1823.  Furtado  de  Mendon^a  was  one  of 
the  men  who,  through  their  deeds,  made 
history  and  influenced  the  development  of 
their  native  land. 

The  Correio  Brasiliense,  copies  of  which 
are  very  rare  today,  is  a  vast  repository  of 
information  relating  to  Portugal,  Brazil 
and  England.  The  famous  journalist  was 
a  spectator  of  the  great  drama  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Napoleonic  empire,  and 
lived  to  see  his  country  win  the  independ¬ 
ence  for  which  he  had  battled  so  much. 
It  suffices  to  say  that  he  himself  edited  his 
famous  newspaper  and  set  it  in  type  in  the 
printing  shop- 
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I  can  never  forget  the  emotion  I  felt 
when,  at  the  home  of  some  very  good 
Portuguese  friends,  in  Lisbon,  I  first  came 
across  a  complete  collection  of  this  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  newspaper.  I  remember  that 
I  offered  a  disproportionate  sum  for  its 
purchase.  Happily  for  my  purse,  the 
owner,  fully  aware  of  its  value,  refused  to 
part  with  it.  .  .  . 

In  this  period  immediately  prior  to  our 
independence,  we  had  other  interesting 
historians,  economists  and  publicists. 
Bishop  Azeredo  Coutinho,  author  of 
historical  and  economic  memoirs,  is  worthy 
of  mention,  although  his  works  should  be 
read  with  certain  reservations.  Pizarro 
produced  a  work  which  contains  valuable 
information  on  his  period.  I  should  also 
mention  the  historians  Luiz  Gongalves  dos 
Santos  and  Ignacio  Accioli  de  Cerqueiro  e 
Silva;  Balthazar  da  Silva  Lisboa,  historian, 
jurist  and  naturalist;  Evaristo  Ferreira  da 
\'eiga,  the  son  of  a  modest  bookseller,  who 
l)ecame  the  greatest  journalist  of  his  time 
and  who  exerted  great  influence  on  public 
opinion  during  the  first  kingdom  and  the 
regency;  Canon  Januario  da  Cunha  Bar¬ 
bosa,  one  of  the  builders  of  our  independ¬ 
ence,  who  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of 
our  Historical  and  Geographical  Institute; 
Antonio  Carlos  Ribeiro  de  Andrada,  orator 
and  politician;  Manuel  Ayres  do  Casal, 
author  of  Chorographia  Brasilica,  geographer 
and  historian;  and,  finally,  Jose  Bonifacio 
de  Andrada  e  Silva,  our  “Patriarch  of 
Independence”,  mineralogist,  poet,  histo¬ 
rian  and  politician,  whose  versatility  and 
universality  of  spirit  is  comparable  in 
many  ways  to  Benjamin  Franklin’s. 

After  the  proclamation  of  our  indej)end- 
ence  in  1822,  there  flourished  a  diffuse 
political  literature,  now  forgotten,  which  is 
nevertheless  of  interest  to  those  who  wish 
to  secure  detailed  knowledge  of  those 
times.  Some  one  has  affirmed  that  true 
history  is  that  which  is  found  in  the 


pamphlets,  opuscules,  diatribes  and  popu¬ 
lar  literature  of  any  particular  epoch, 
rather  than  what  is  contained  in  the  major 
works  of  noted  writers.  .  .  .  Here  in 
the  United  States,  likewise,  there  appeared, 
both  during  and  after  the  period  of  the 
struggle  for  independence,  literature  of  an 
essentially  political  nature,  produced  by 
such  men  as  Samuel  Adams,  John  Dickin¬ 
son,  Joseph  Galloway,  Tom  Paine,  John 
Adams,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Thomas 
Jefferson  ana  many  others.  .  .  . 

A  great  French  classicist  once  stated: 
“Certes  e'est  un  subject  merveilleusement  vain, 
divers  et  ondoyani,  que  I'komme  .  .  .  .”  As 
the  nations  are  the  sum  of  their  men,  we 
may  logically  conclude  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  difficult  than  to  attempt  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  soul  of  a  nation.  History,  how¬ 
ever,  continues  to  be  the  most  efficient 
lesson  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  of  the 
ideals  that  have  guided  a  people  in  the 
past,  or  that  may  be  guiding  them  at  the 
present  time. 

As  a  study  of  human  feeling  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  period  in  our  history  which  can 
be  more  interesting  than  that  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  abdication  of  our  first  Emperor. 
This  monarch  was,  without  any  doubt 
whatsoever,  a  romantic  and  admirable  fig¬ 
ure.  It  may  be  said  of  his  personality  that 
it  was  subject  to  a  curious  and  complex 
play  of  contrasts  between  many  faults  and 
virtues  just  as  numerous.  He  was  an  out¬ 
standing  figure  both  of  his  time  and  in  his 
country,  where  he  became  a  national  hero. 
His  image  is  forever  graven  on  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  people:  an  admirable  ado¬ 
lescent  knight,  clad  in  splendid  raiment 
and  riding  a  fiery  steed.  .  .  . 

I  venture  to  apply  to  the  personality  of 
D.  Pedro  I  a  little  of  Goethe’s  notable 
concept,  when  he  said  of  Napoleon,  “E.\- 
ceptional  men  are  outside  the  moral  sphere. 
They  really  act  like  physical  forces,  like 
fire  and  water.” 
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It  was  Pedro  I,  in  fact,  who  had  the 
courage  to  proclaim  our  independence. 
In  the  best-regulated  families  there  is  usu¬ 
ally  some  one  who  commits  indiscretions 
at  the  most  awkward  moments.  In  the 
Braganza  family  Pedro  I  was  the  bad  boy 
who  separated  Brazil  from  Portugal’s  po¬ 
litical  fold.  The  historical  truth  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  D.  Joao  VI,  with  his  customary 
keenness  of  vision,  on  leaving  Brazil  ad¬ 
vised  Prince  D.  Pedro  to  make  Brazil  in¬ 
dependent. 

On  April  7,  1831,  D.  Pedro  I  boarded 
the  British  frigate  War  spite  and  left  Brazil 
forever.  The  period  which  followed  w’as 
the  most  dramatic,  the  most  vivid  and 
impetuous  and  possibly  the  most  glorious 
in  our  history:  the  Regency  (1831-40). 

It  was  in  1838  that  Marshal  Cunha 
Mattos  and  Canon  Januario  da  Cunha 
Barbosa  founded,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  child  Emperor,  the  Historical  and 
Geographical  Institute  of  Brazil,  the  most 
important  association  of  its  kind  in  the 
Americas.  On  August  18  next,  this  Insti¬ 
tute  will  therefore  celebrate  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  its  glorious  existence.  It 
has  published  since  1840  an  admirable  Re¬ 
view,  which  has  no  peer  on  this  continent. 
The  complete  collection  of  this  publication 
comprises  over  100  volumes  and  is  a  reposi¬ 
tory  of  precious  information  regarding  our 
history.  Whoever  wishes  to  write  today 
concerning  any  chapter  in  our  history,  can 
find  no  better  source  of  reference  than  the 
files  of  the  old  Review. 

Varnhagen,  Viscount  of  Porto  Seguro, 
was  our  greatest  historian.  A  patient 
investigator,  an  accurate  observer,  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  worker,  with  a  special  gift  for 
unearthing  information  from  old  records, 
Varnhagen  left  a  gigantic  compilation  of 
historical  material.  He  wrote  the  General 
History  oj  Brazil,  in  2  volumes,  the  latest 
edition  of  which,  however,  already  com¬ 
prises  5  volumes,  because  of  admirable 
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The  first  ruler  of  indep»endent  Brazil  and  one  of 
its  national  heroes. 

annotations  by  two  masters:  Capistrano 
de  Abreu  and  Rodolfo  Garcia. 

Varnhagen  made  researches  in  Portugal, 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Austria, 
Chile,  etc.  He  discovered  and  published 
precious  manuscripts  of  ancient  cancioneiros 
of  Portugal,  old  Portuguese  books  of 
genealogy,  treaties  on  navigation,  docu¬ 
ments  pertaining  to  our  colonial  period, 
and  much  interesting  information  on  the 
Dutch  domination  in  the  north  of  Brazil. 
He  found  time  to  conduct  discussions  with 
sages  such  as  D’Avezac,  Major  and  Netz- 
chcr.  He  was  an  excellent  diplomatic 
agent,  and  was  Imperial  Minister  to 
Austria  when  he  died. 
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JOSE  MARIA  DA  SILVA  PARANHOS, 
BARON  OF  RIO  BRANCO 

This  eminent  Brazilian  statesman  not  only  wrote 
history  but  made  it  through  the  far-reaching 
boundary  arbitrations  conducted  while  he  was 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (1902-1912). 

It  is  amazing  that  V'arnhagen  should 
have  been  able  to  investigate  and  com¬ 
pile  such  an  enormous  amount  of  historical 
material.  All  that  he  discovered  and  pub¬ 
lished  is,  as  a  rule,  of  excellent  quality. 
Varnhagen  is,  therefore,  because  of  this, 
one  of  the  great  figures  of  our  nation. 

He  opened  the  way  for  a  great  many 
others;  J.  F.  Lisboa,  a  noted  stylist; 
Pereira  da  Silva,  an  imaginative  and  con¬ 
sequently  not  very  trustworthy  historian; 
(landido  Mendes  de  .\lmeida,  geographer 


and  jurist  of  merit;  the  Viscount  of  Tau-  i 
nay,  eminent  romanticist;  Joaquim  Xor- 
l>erto,  Mello  Moraes  Pae,  Joaquim  Gaeta¬ 
no,  Joaquim  Felicio  dos  Santos;  Tavares 
Bastos,  genial  observer  of  Brazilian  life 
and  problems. 

These  were  the  historians  of  our  romantic 
phase. 

We  may  say  that  the  year  1870  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  great  movement  of 
renovation  in  the  field  of  juridical,  histor¬ 
ical  and  philosophical  studies.  This  move¬ 
ment  started  in  Recife,  and  one  of  its 
originators  was  Tobias  Barreto. 

Two  other  movements  had  their  inception 
at  the  same  time:  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic. 

The  movement  which  is  called  the 
“Recife  School”  produced  a  modification 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  national  prol> 
lems  were  dealt  with,  and  the  criterion  of 
history  was  also  modified. 

The  principal  historians  of  this  period, 
which  has  been  extended  to  our  days, 
were  Joaquim  Nabuco,  Eduardo  Prado, 
the  Baron  of  Rio  Branco,  Capistrano  de 
Abreu  and  Oliveira  Lima. 

Nabuco  had  one  of  the  most  charming 
personalities  that  we  have  ever  known.  An 
orator,  he  figured  brilliantly  in  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  As  a 
critic,  his  literary  idol  in  his  early  youth 
was  Camoes,  and  this  cult  flowered  towards 
the  end  of  his  life  in  the  addresses  that  he 
made  before  universities  in  the  United 
States  concerning  the  greatest  poet  in  the 
Portuguese  language.  An  historian,  in 
his  biography  of  his  father  he  depicted  an 
admirable  section  of  life  during  our 
Second  Kingdom.  He  left  other  inter¬ 
esting  works,  such  as  his  fascinating  auto¬ 
biography  and  that  monument  of  erudi¬ 
tion,  the  defense  of  Brazil  in  the  litigation 
with  Great  Britain  over  the  Guiana  terri¬ 
tories.  A  diplomat,  he  was  our  first 
Ambassador  in  Washington  and  one  of  the 
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crcat  names  in  Pan  Americanism.  Poli¬ 
tics  and  history  were  his  two  ruling 
passions.  As  a  historian,  Nabuco  was 
favored  with  a  singularly  charming  style. 

Eduardo  Prado  left  us  a  ntimber  of 
valuable  works  on  our  colonial  history, 
but  his  talent  as  a  polemist  and  as  a  critic 
revealed  itself  in  his  Illusao  americana  and 
Fast  os  da  Dictadura.  He  was  above  all  an 
essayist  and  an  exceptionally  keen  critic. 

The  Baron  of  Rio  Branco  has  a  great 
name  in  our  history',  whether  as  historian 
or  statesman.  No  one  in  his  time  knew 
our  history  and  our  political  geography 
better.  This  enabled  him  to  carry  out 
the  great  work  of  settling  the  territorial 
litigation  with  our  neighbors.  He  de¬ 
fended  the  rights  of  Brazil  in  the  questions 
of  the  boundaries  of  Missoes  (with  Argen¬ 
tina)  of  Amapa  (with  France),  and  of 
.\cre  (with  Bolivia),  with  full  success  for 
Brazil.  The  works  that  he  compiled  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  rights  of  Brazil  are  simply 
admirable.  He  peacefully  enlarged  the 
national  territory  by  more  than  300,000 
square  kilometers.  As  Minister  of  Foreign 
.Affairs  from  1902  to  1912,  he  carried  out 
a  broad  international  policy  of  respect  for 
juridical  principles  and  initiated  the 
practical  policy  of  approximation  with 
the  other  continental  nations  on  the  basis 
of  Pan  Americanism. 

Capistrano  de  Abreu  was  noted  for  his 
fine  critical  spirit.  He  left  precious  works 
on  the  colonial  period,  and  syntheses  of 
some  epochs  in  our  history.  He  was  a 
master  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  keenness  of  his  collective  view¬ 
point,  most  agreeably  wedded  to  his 
finesse  of  analysis. 

Oliveira  Lima,  diplomat  and  historian, 
left  us  great  literary,  critical,  and  histori¬ 
cal  work.  His  appreciations  of  the  United 
States,  of  Japan  and  of  Argentina,  com¬ 
piled  in  three  volumes,  are  enchanting 
to  read.  His  works  on  the  colonial  history 


of  Brazil  are  admirable  for  the  keenness  of 
perception  and  interpretation  they  display. 
He  w'rote  a  valuable  work  on  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Empire.  But  his  greatest 
work  of  reconstitution  of  a  whole  epoch 
was  his  D.  Joao  17  in  Brazil,  because 
Oliveira  Lima,  through  his  minute  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  personality  of  that  sovereign  to 
whom  Brazil  owes  so  much,  was  the  first 
to  do  him  justice. 

At  the  present  time,  historical  study  is 
flourishing  in  Brazil.  We  have  Rodolfo 
Garcia, — today  a  master, — Max  Fleiuss, 
Pedro  Calmon,  Wanderley  Pinho,  Roberto 
Simonsen,  AfTonso  de  Taunay,  our  greatest 
authority  on  certain  aspects  of  colonial 
history,  Alberto  Rangel,  J.  F.  de  Almeida 
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MANOEL  DE  OLIVEIRA  LIMA 

Dr.  Oliveira  Lima,  celebrated  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres  for  his  historical  research  and  writings, 
bequeathed  his  library  of  30,000  volumes,  now 
an  important  research  center,  to  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  in  Washington. 
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Prado,  Basilio  de  Magalhaes,  Gilberto 
Freyre,  Octavio  Tarquinio  de  Souza,  and 
a  legion  of  others. 

Forgive  me  if  I  have  l>een  too  ambitious 
in  attempting  to  summarize  so  vast  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Brazilian  culture, 
I  thought  of  you  Ijefore  I  thought  of  myself. 
I  did  not  wish  to  torture  you.  I  have 
quoted  names  which  are  as  milestones  along 
a  great  road.  Since  we  are  surrounded 
here  by  books  which  speak  to  us  of  Brazil 
and  of  the  nations  of  .America,  permit  me 


to  e.xpress  my  sincere  wish  that  the  Oliveira 
Lima  Library*  may  transform  itself  very 
soon  into  a  hive  of  hard  work  directed 
towards  a  better  knowledge  of  all  the 
countries  on  this  continent,  which  only- 
wish  for  progress,  peace  and  justice! 

*  In  1924  Dr.  Oliveira  Lima  presented  his  entire  li¬ 
brary  of  some  30,000  volumes,  a  lifetime  collection  oj 
books  dealing  chiefly  with  Brazilian  history  and  litera¬ 
ture,  to  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  Lima  Collection  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Ibero-American  Library,  is  installed  as  a  separate 
unit,  and  offers  to  student  and  scholar  a  mine  of  research 
material. 
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Civil  St.atus 

The  legislation  in  force  in  Peru  from 
1852  to  1936  was,  as  in  almost  all  Latin 
American  countries,  practically  identical 
with  the  Code  Napoleon.  In  accordance 
therewith,  the  legal  status  of  women  was 
clearly  inferior  to  that  of  men,  especially 
after  marriage,  which  implied  passing 
from  legal  capacity  to  semi-incapacity,  since 
married  women  could  not  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts,  owed  obedience  to  their  husbands, 
could  not  be  guardians  for  their  children, 
in  case  of  widowhood  were  not  heirs-at- 
law,  and  could  not  obtain  absolute  divorce. 
When  the  new  Civil  Code  of  Peru  was 
enacted  in  1936  it  changed  this  situation 
by  giving  women  many  more  rights. 
Unmarried  women  not  only  have  all  civil 
rights,  but  exercise  them,  and  if  there  are 
some  restrictions  on  the  rights  of  married 


women  they  arise  from  the  exigencies  of 
the  state  of  matrimony. 

The  following  detailed  exposition  will 
substantiate  the  foregoing  remarks. 

Civil  rights 

Men  and  women  enjoy  the  same  civil 
rights,  except  for  the  restrictions  on  mar¬ 
ried  women  (.\rt.  6,  Civil  Code).  Ca¬ 
pacity  to  exercise  these  rights  is  acquired 
without  distinction  of  sex  on  reaching  the 
age  of  21  years,  or  at  18  by  emancipation 
from  parental  control,  marriage,  or  the 
receiving  of  a  professional  diploma  (  .\rts. 
8  and  11).  A  woman’s  capacity  to  con¬ 
tract  marriage  begins  at  the  age  of  18,  a 
man’s  at  21  {Art.  82). 

Marital  partnership 

W’ith  regard  to  rights  arising  from 
marriage,  the  present  Civil  Code  has 
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replaced  the  traditional  notion  of  marital 
authority  and  protection  of  the  wife  by 
the  husband,  by  a  more  modern  concept 
of  the  marital  partnership  as  composed 
of  independent  individuals,  thus  giving 
the  married  woman  full  civil  rights 
limited  only  by  the  fact  that  the  husband 
is  considered  the  head  of  the  family. 

Management 

Because  of  the  principle  of  unity  in 
management  which  governs  the  marital 
|)artnership,  the  husband  is  its  representa¬ 
tive,  managing  it  and  fixing  the  common 
domicile,  which  is  compulsory  for  the 
wife  (Arts.  24,  161  and  168).  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  wife  becomes  the  manager  and 
representative  of  the  society  if  the  husband 
is  legally  prevented  from  assuming  these 
functions,  if  his  whereabouts  are  unknown, 
or  if  he  has  been  condemned  to  imprison¬ 
ment  (.\rt.  174).  For  ordinary  purposes, 
either  husband  or  wife  can  act  as  repre¬ 
sentative  (.\rt.  169).  The  guardianship 
of  the  children  belongs  to  both,  although 
in  case  of  disagreement  the  father’s 
opinion  shall  prevail  (Art.  391).  A  mar¬ 
ried  woman  cannot  accept  guardianship  of 
other  persons  without  the  consent  of  her 
husband. 

By  virtue  of  her  autonomy,  a  wife  can 
enter  into  contracts,  dispose  of  her  prop¬ 
erty,  appear  in  court,  exercise  any  profes¬ 
sion  or  industry  outside  the  home  with  her 
husband’s  express  or  tacit  consent,  and  is 
not  responsible  with  her  own  property  for 
his  personal  debts  (.\rts.  169,  172,  173  and 
175). 

Financial  Affairs 

The  Civil  Code  establishes  the  marital 
partnership  on  a  mixed  basis,  which  recog¬ 
nizes  the  existence  of  separately  owned 
property  belonging  to  husband  or  wife 
before  marriage  and  of  common  property, 
composed  of  the  income  from  the  foregoing 
and  of  the  property  acquired  by  purchase 


from  common  funds.  It  is  presumed  that 
all  property  is  common,  unless  the  con¬ 
trary  is  proven  (.\rts.  176  and  185).  Both 
husband  and  w'ife  preserve  the  right  of  free 
administration  of  separately  owned  prop¬ 
erty  and  can  dispose  of  it,  the  husband 
having  charge  of  the  administration  of 
common  property,  but  the  wife  may  op¬ 
pose  any  act  of  his  which  passes  the  Ixnmds 
of  normal  administration  (.\rts.  178,  188 
and  189). 

In  accordance  with  Art.  207,  the  wife 
administers,  and  without  authorization  of 
her  husband  may  freely  dispose  of,  the 
income  from  her  occupation  and  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  legal  returns  from  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  her  children,  which  is  considered  to 
l)e  held  in  trust. 

A  series  of  provisions  protects  the  wife 
from  economic  abuses  of  the  husband. 
.\mong  these  are  the  provisions  empower¬ 
ing  the  W'ife  to  request  separation  of  prop¬ 
erty,  stating  that  the  personal  obligations 
of  the  husband  are  not  binding  upon  the 
income  of  the  wife’s  property,  and  impos¬ 
ing  on  the  husband  the  obligation  of  giving 
surety  for  the  administration  of  his  wife’s 
dowry  and  of  his  wife’s  property  when  she 
permits  such  administration  (Arts.  241, 
180,  197  and  230).  When  the  marital 
partnership  is  dissolved  the  property  of  the 
wife  constitutes  the  first  claim,  then  the 
payment  of  the  debts  and  obligations  of 
the  society,  and  lastly  the  husband’s 
capital  (.\rt.  201). 

Divorce 

Causes  of  divorce  are  the  same  for  both 
spouses.  Marriage  may  also  be  dissolved 
by  mutual  consent  (.\rt.  247).  The  wife 
resumes  the  status  that  she  had  before 
marriage,  and  cannot  use  her  husband’s 
surname.  The  rules  relative  to  the  guard¬ 
ianship  and  maintenance  of  the  children 
are  the  same  for  both  spouses,  with  the 
exception  that  the  wife  in  every  case  may 
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keep  the  children  up  to  the  age  of  seven 
years,  unless  there  is  a  serious  reason  to 
the  contrary. 

Illegitimate  Children 

The  situation  of  a  woman  having  an 
illegitimate  child  was  improved  by  the 
Civil  Code  when  it  adopted  the  principle 
that  paternity  may  be  established  by  legal 
action  (Art.  366)  and  that  it  is  the 
mother’s  duty  to  endeavor  to  establish  it 
during  her  child’s  minority  (Art.  376). 
The  situation  was  further  improved  by 
providing  that  the  father  is  obligated  to 
maintain  his  illegitimate  children  to  the 
age  of  18  and  by  granting  to  the  mother 
the  right  of  compensation  for  moral 
injury  in  cases  of  promise  of  marriage,  of 
criminal  cohabitation,  or  minority  at  the 
time  of  conception  (Art.  370). 

Right  of  Inheritance 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  right  of 
inheritance  because  of  sex.  In  marriage 
the  surviving  spouse  is  heir-at-law  in 
varying  proportions,  depending  on  the 
existence  of  ascendents,  descendents  or 
brothers  and  sisters,  being  the  only  heir 
in  case  none  of  the  foregoing  exist. 

Political  Rights 
Nationality 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution 
which  has  been  in  force  since  1933,  the 
foreign  w'ife  of  a  Peruvian  acquires  the 
nationality  of  her  husband.  The  Peru¬ 
vian  wife  of  a  foreigner  preserves  her 
Peruvian  nationality  unless  she  specifically 
renounces  it  (Art.  6,  Constitution). 

An  unmarried  woman  acquires  or  loses 
Peruvian  nationality  under  the  same 
conditions  as  a  man. 


Suffrage  and  the  right  to  hold  office 

In  order  to  hold  office  it  is  necessary  to 
be  able  to  vote.  In  elections  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  republic  and  members  of  con¬ 
gress,  the  right  of  suffrage  is  reserved  to 
men  in  full  exercise  of  their  citizenship. 
In  accordance  with  .Art.  86  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  Peruvian  women  who  are  of  age, 
and  married  women  and  mothers  of  fam¬ 
ilies,  although  they  are  not  yet  of  age,  can 
vote  in  municipal  elections. 

Public  office 

Women  do  not  have  the  right  to  hold 
certain  public  offices  that  require  the  in¬ 
cumbent  to  be  a  citizen,  since  citizenship 
is  limited  by  .Art.  84  of  the  Constitution 
to  men.  Such  offices  are,  for  example, 
those  in  the  cabinet,  the  diplomatic  corps, 
the  army,  political  divisions,  etc.  Women 
may,  however,  hold  positions  in  govern¬ 
ment  offices  and  be  teachers  in  any  edu¬ 
cational  institution. 

Charitable  societies 

In  Peru  certain  social  w’elfare  services 
for  such  institutions  as  hospitals,  asylums, 
orphanages,  etc.,  are  in  charge  of  chari¬ 
table  societies,  to  which  the  government 
has  granted  certain  powers.  Many  promi- 
ment  people,  including  women  whose 
work  is  very  valuable,  are  among  the 
members  of  these  societies. 

Liberal  professions 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  a  woman’s 
field  of  study.  She  may  enter  any  school 
or  university,  except  military  schools  and 
religious  seminaries,  and  may  exercise  any 
profession  or  trade,  subject  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  laws  protecting 
women  gainfully  employed. 


First  Inter-American  Travel  Congress 

JOSE  TERCERO 

Chief,  Travel  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


Travel  in  the  Americas  is  no  longer  in 
the  “infant  industry”  stage.  Gone  are  the 
days  when  a  trip  to  other  American  coun¬ 
tries  was  considered  a  venture  into  the 
unknown,  when  travelers’  tales  of  life  and 
experiences  there  were  noteworthy  more 
for  imagination  than  for  veracity.  In¬ 
creased  serv  ices  by  land,  sea,  and  air,  more 
and  more  winter  cruises  by  plane  or  luxury 
liner,  have  brought  inter-American  travel 
through  a  healthy  youth,  and  it  is  about  to 
attain  its  majority. 

One  of  the  most  potent  stimuli  to  such 
travel  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  was 
the  opening  of  the  highway  from  Laredo, 
Texas,  to  Mexico  City.  In  the  two  years 
since  that  road  has  been  traveled,  over 
225,000  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
crossed  the  border  to  find  almost  at  their 
very  doorstep  a  variety  of  magnificent 
scenery,  a  wholly  different  way  of  living 
based  on  a  fascinating  mixture  of  Euro¬ 
pean  and  native  American  cultures,  and  a 
warm  hospitality,  all  of  which  together 
have  made  it  natural  for  many  travelers  to 
plan  their  next  trips  farther  afield,  to  other 
American  countries. 

It  may  be  added  that  Mexicans  too  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  road,  and  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  a  bus  brought  a  party  from 
their  capital  to  New  York. 

The  tourist,  whether  journeying  from 
north  to  south  or  crossing  the  Equator 
from  the  other  direction,  has  discovered 
that  he  can  find  in  the  Americas  vivid 
contrasts  of  old  and  new;  the  traveler  with 
a  purpose  or  a  hobby  knows  that  he  can 
gratify  his  interest,  whether  it  be  art  or 
archaeology,  hunting  or  fishing,  natural  or 


economic  science,  past  or  present  history, 
mountain  climbing  or  jungle  exploration, 
sports  or  cuisine.  The  business  man  often 
travels  accompanied  by  his  family,  so  that 
business  and  pleasure  are  combined  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

The  idea  of  convoking  a  congress  that 
would  study  the  problems  of  inter-Amer¬ 
ican  travel  and  lay  the  foundations  for 
concerted  action  by  the  governments  and 
the  private  interests  of  the  American 
republics  to  promote  such  travel  was  first 
suggested  early  in  1934  by  the  Argentine 
Touring  Club  and  was  favorably  received 
by  the  Pan  American  Union.  For  various 
reasons,  however,  the  suggestion  could  not 
be  acted  upon  at  that  time.  During  the 
same  year,  the  Union  established  its  Travel 
Division,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution 
of  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  which  met  inMontevideo 
in  December  1933.  Through  that  divi¬ 
sion,  the  Union  began  a  definite  plan  of 
manifold  activities,  utilizing  all  the  meai^s 
at  its  disposal  to  promote  travel  in  the 
Americas.  The  results  obtained  clearly 
showed  the  need  for  a  gathering  of  the 
travel  interests  of  all  America. 

Official,  semi-official,  and  private  or¬ 
ganizations  have  all  done  their  bit  on  the 
highway  of  understanding,  but  their  efforts 
have  too  often  been  sporadic,  overlapping, 
or  unplanned.  To  remedy  the  situation 
and  substitute  cooperation  for  rivalry, 
coordinated  for  scattered  efforts,  pooled 
resources  for  duplicated  activities,  to  re¬ 
place  prejudice  and  antagonism  by  sym¬ 
pathy  and  understanding  and  to  emphasize 
the  appreciation  of  the  cultural  heritage  and 
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Great  cities  and  sophisticated  resorts  attract  some  travelers  to  Latin  America.  Aboie:  Buenos  Aires,  the 
largest  capital  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is  a  lively  and  gay  city  of  more  than  two  million.  Below: 
A  smart  restaurant  at  V^ina  del  Mar,  the  fashionable  Chilean  seaside  resort  much  patronized  by 

foreigners. 
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SANTIAGO  DE  ATITLAN,  GUATEMALA 


Maya  remains,  colonial  buildings,  and  Indians  whose  picturesque  dress  and  customs  have  been  handed 
down  since  before  the  discovery  of  America  make  Guatemala  one  of  the  most  interesting  American 


countries  to  visit. 


achievements  of  other  countries,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Golden  Gate  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  has  issued 
invitations  to  the  First  Inter-American 
Travel  Congress,  to  be  held  April  14-21, 
1938.  Governments,  semi-official  organi¬ 
zations,  and  private  enterprises  connected 
with  the  different  phases  of  tourist  travel 
were  all  asked  to  send  representatives  to 
the  congress. 

The  governments  of  the  twenty-one 
nations,  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  have  indicated  their  intention  to 
participate.  In  the  letter  of  acceptance 
for  the  United  States,  Secretary  of  State 
Hull  said: 

Travel  in  this  hemisphere  has  definite  recre¬ 
ational,  cultural,  and  economic  values  and 
contributes  to  the  stimulation  of  the  spirit  of 


genuine  understanding  and  goodwill  among  the 
jjeoples  of  the  Americas.  I  believe  that  any 
responsible  effort  by  the  several  governments  and 
pertinent  semiofficial  and  private  agencies  to  pro¬ 
mote  inter-.American  travel  should  be  encouraged 
and  I  hope  that  the  Governments  of  the  American 
Republics  will  take  full  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  them  to  cooperate  and  to  take  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  this  meeting. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  I  am 
pleased  to  accept  on  behalf  of  this  Government 
the  courteous  invitation  extended  by  the  Golden 
Gate  International  Exposition  to  Participate  in 
this  First  Inter-.American  Travel  congress. 

The  organizing  committee  of  the  con¬ 
gress  has  drafted  a  preliminary  program, 
which  was  sent  out  on  June  30  to  all  those 
interested  for  criticism  and  suggestions. 
When  the  replies  are  received,  early  in 
October,  the  committee  will  draw  up  the 
final  agenda. 
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The  preliminary  program  is  as  follows: 

Genrral  Topics 

I.  Ways  and  Means  to  Promote  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Travel 

A.  Ciovrmmcntal  action 

1.  Simplification  of  passpiort  and  immigra¬ 
tion  regulations. 

2.  Improvement  of  transportation  facilities: 
maritime,  railroad,  air,  highway. 

3.  Improvement  of  hotel  and  similar 
facilities. 

4.  Regulation  and  control  of  tourist  services, 
for  the  protection  of  the  tourist. 

5.  Encouragement  of  group  travel. 

6.  Customs  exemptions  to  travel  literature 
of  the  American  nations. 

Bilateral  agreements. 

8.  Agreements  among  countries  within 
special  geographic  areas. 

B.  Joint  action  (Government  and  private) 

1.  Establishment  of  a  national  tourist 
board.  Its  functions  and  piowers.  Its 
finances. 

C.  Xon-govemmental  action 

1.  Coopieration  among  national  tourist 
boards.  Regional  federations  of  tour¬ 
ism.  Inter-American  Confederation  of 
Tourism. 

2.  Coojjeration  among  touring  and  auto¬ 
mobile  clubs.  Intcr-American  .Auto¬ 
mobile  Association. 

3.  Closer  relations  among  travel  companies 
and  agencies.  Inter- American  Travel 
Agents  Association. 

4.  Coordination  of  transportation  facilities 
for  group  travel,  tours,  etc. 

5.  Coojjeration  among  hotel  associations 
and  chains.  Inter-.American  Hotel  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

II.  Publicity,  Propaganda  and  Promotion 

A.  Advertising,  publicity  and  promotion  pro¬ 
grams. 

B.  The  role  of  the  press  (dailies  and  magazines)  in 

the  promotion  of  national  and  inter-American 
travel  as  a  public  service. 

C.  The  role  of  the  radio  in  the  promotion  of 
national  and  inter-American  travel  as  a 
public  service. 

D.  Regional  and  national  art  contests  for  the 
preparation  of  jjosters  and  similar  propaganda 
material. 

E.  Inter-American  contests  of  printing  and  the 
graphic  arts  for  travel  literature,  jJOSters,  etc. 


III.  Greater  use  of  and  Support  to  the: 
Travel  Promotion  Facilities  of  the  Pan 
American  Union 

Special  Topics 
I.  Transportation 

A.  Maritime 

1.  Sjjecial  inducements  to  regular  carriers. 
The  relation  of  passenger  rates  to  port 
and  other  charges. 

2.  Establishment  of  interchangeable  stop¬ 
over  tickets  at  through  rates  among 
regular  connecting  services. 

3.  The  effect  of  through  or  cruise  passenger 
traffic  on  the  space  reserved  for  inter¬ 
mediate  and  inter-jjort  passengers. 

4.  On-season  and  off-season  rates.  Their 
effects  on  the  volume  of  travel. 

5.  Spiecial  treatment  for  facilities  to  seasonal, 
non-freight  carrying  vessels. 

B.  Railroad 

1.  Adoption  of  mileage  tickets  at  reduced 
rates. 

2.  Greater  facilities  to  international 
through  trains. 

3.  Problems  of  comjietition  between  rail¬ 
road  and  highway  services. 

C.  Air 

1.  Simplification  of  immigration,  customs 
and  other  requirements  for  through, 
transit,  and  stojKJver  passenger  traffic. 

2.  Adequate  control  of  irregular,  seasonal 
services,  in  the  interest  of  safety. 

3.  The  effect  of  through  or  cruise  passenger 
traffic  ujxjn  space  reserved  for  inter¬ 
mediate  and  inter-port  passengers. 

D.  Highway 

1.  Adoption  of  mileage  tickets  at  reduced 
rates. 

2.  Greater  facilities  to  international  bus 
traffic. 

3.  Means  to  eliminate  the  transportation 
of  paying  passengers  in  private  vehicles. 
Coojjeration  among  government  agen¬ 
cies,  automobile  clubs  and  insurance 
companies  in  the  attainment  of  this  end. 

H.  The  Marketing  of  Travel 

A.  Greater  recognition  of  the  impjortance  of  the 
travel  agent  in  the  marketing  of  travel. 

B.  Granting  of  larger  commissions.  Enlargement 
of  the  range  of  services  sold  by  the  travel 
agents  for  which  commissions  are  now  granted. 

C.  Sjjecial  facilities  to  group  travel  by  travel 
agents  in  and  within  the  American  nations, 
during  off-seasons. 
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Scenes  of  natural  beauty  allure  many  jjcrsons.  Above:  Mt.  Tronador  in  the  southern  Andes.  Below: 
The  incomparable  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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D.  Granting  of  sp>ccial  transp>ortation  and  other 
concessions  to  conductors  of  groups. 

E.  Means  to  facilitate  and  simplify  the  transfer 
of  funds  in  international  travel  transactions. 
Coo[>eration  of  the  banks  in  this  connection. 

F.  Extension  of  the  principles  of  fair-trade  prac¬ 
tices  to  the  inter-American  travel  business. 
Acceptance  and  greater  use  of  inter-American 
commercial  arbitration  facilities  by  the  travel 
trade,  for  the  settlement  of  differences. 


and  national  taxes  on  gasoline,  oil,  and 
lubricants,  on  the  other. 

IV.  CfLTURAL  Aspects  of  the  Promotion  of 
Tourist  Tr.avel 

A.  Encouragement  and  development  of  native 
arts  and  crafts. 

B.  Preserv’ation  of  regional  or  native  customs, 
festivals,  celebrations. 

C.  National  and  inter-.^merican  folk  festivals. 

D.  Restoration,  preservation  and  protection  of 
archeological,  colonial  and  historical  treasures. 

E.  Preser\’ation  of  the  typical  atmosphere  and  of 
the  natural  beauties  of  existing  tourist  centers, 
through  proper  urban  planning,  zoning  and 
building  regulations. 

F.  Adequate  regulations  for  the  construction  of 
hotels,  tourist  camps,  service  stations  and 
other  facilities  in  new  tourist  centers,  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  typical  atmosphere  and  natural 
beauties. 


III.  The  Automobile  and  the  Tourist  Trade 

A.  Encouragement  of  inter- .American  automobile 
travel 

1.  Spiecial  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
automobiles 

2.  Spiecial  facilities  for  the  temporary  im¬ 
portation  of  automobiles  and  trailers 

B.  Problems  created  by  trailer  travel  and  their 
solution 

C.  The  importance  of  the  automobile  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  national  and  international  travel 

1 .  The  effects  of  high  customs  tariffs  on: 
Increased  use  of  automobiles; 

Highway  improvement  and  progress; 
Consumption  of  gasoline,  oil,  lubricants; 
New  industries,  businesses,  and  services 
directly  promoted  by  the  automobile. 

2.  Comparative  statistics  between  customs 
revenues,  on  the  one  hand,  and  local 


V.  Miscellaneous  Topics 

A.  Establishment  and  opieration  of  national  piarks 
and  monuments. 

B.  Promotion  of  outdoor  spjorts:  yachting,  boat¬ 
ing,  hiking,  mountain  climbing,  etc. 

C.  Promotion  and  development  of  athletics. 

D.  National  and  inter-.American  Olympics  and 
tournaments. 


TRAVEL  DIVISION  BOOTH  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

The  Travel  Division  is  equippxrd  to  provide  information  of  all  kinds  for  the  prosp)ectivc 
traveler  to  Latin  America. 


Summer  concerts 
at  the  Pan  American  Union 


For  the  twelfth  consecutive  summer, 
outdoor  concerts  of  music  by  composers  of 
the  Americas  are  being  held  in  the  Aztec 
Gardens  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
The  beautiful  building,  the  lines  of  poplars, 
the  moon  shining  on  the  lily  pool,  the 
massed  flags  of  the  sister  republics  flanking 
the  blue-lighted  loggia,  form  a  setting  for 
exotic  rhythms  and  melodies  which  in¬ 
vites  the  poet.  Until  1937  these  concerts 
were  given  by  the  United  States  Army, 
Navy,  or  Marine  Band,  but  at  the  opening 
concert  of  1938,  on  June  14,  the  Band  of 
the  C’uban  Navy  played.  Many  noted 
Latin  Americans  have  appeared  as  guest 
artists. 

The  Cuban  Navy  Band,  which  came  to 
the  United  States  to  make  an  extensive 
concert  tour  in  the  east,  has  an  enviable 
international  reputation.  Not  only  has  it 


won  high  honors  and  distinction  in  both 
continents  but  at  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Cavite,  held  in 
memory  of  Admiral  Dewey  in  Philadelphia 
in  1936,  it  was  awarded  first  prize  in  com¬ 
petition  with  other  musical  organizations. 
The  band  is  composed  of  85  musicians, 
under  the  baton  of  Captain  Armando 
Romeu  Marrero,  and  its  spirited  rendition 
of  Latin  American  rhythms  was  keenly 
enjoyed  by  all  who  were  privileged  to 
hear  it. 

The  band  was  assisted  by  Prof.  Alberto 
Roldan,  who  played  the  violoncello,  and 
by  three  vocalists,  Zoraida  Marrero, 
Ernesto  Romeu,  and  Raul  Fernandez 
Criado,  all  of  whom  gave  especial  pleasure 
to  the  audience. 

The  complete  program  of  the  concert 
was  as  follows: 


1.  March:  “.Mvaro  Obreg6n”  R.  Hernandez  {Mexico) 

2.  “Southern  Rhapsody”  Lucius  Hosmer  {United  States) 

Cuban  Navy  Band 

3.  Violoncello  Solo:  J.  White  {Cuba) 

Habanera  “La  Bella  Cubana” 

Alberto  Roldan 

Accompanied  by  the  Cuban  Navy  Band 

4.  Overture  from  “II  Guarany”  Carlos  Gomes  {Brazil) 

Cuban  Navy  Band 

5.  Vocal  Solos: 

“For  que  no  vicnes” 

Ernesto  Romfu 

“Entrc  tu  y  yo” 

Raul  Fernandez  Criado 

6.  Fantasia:  “4  dc  Septiembre”  A.  Romeu  Marrero  {Cuba) 

Zoraida  Marrero  and  Ernesto  Romeu 


Ernesto  Lecuona  {Cuba) 
Gabriel  Ruiz  {Cuba) 
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7.  Characteristic  Dances: 

a.  V’alse  Gracieuse 

b.  Danse  Grotesque 

Cuban  Navy  Band 

G.  Sanger  {L’nittd  Statei) 

8.  \’ocal  Solos: 

a.  “.\hora  que  eres  mia 

Ernesto  Lecuona  {Cuba) 

b.  Conga:  “Panama” 

ZoRAiDA  Marrero 

Ernesto  Lecuona  {Cuba) 

9.  Estudio  Sinfonico 

L.  Jimenez  {Cuba) 

Cuban  Nav'v  Band 


CUBAN  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER 


The  second  summer  concert,  the  88th 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  took  place  on  July  14. 
The  United  States  Army  Band,  Captain 
Thomas  F.  Darcy  conducting,  presented  a 
jjrogram  of  great  variety,  containing  choice 
selections  from  nine  countries. 


The  assisting  artist  was  the  Mexican 
baritone  Jose  Agustin  Hernandez,  who  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  training  in  New  York. 
Sehor  Hernandez  is  well  known  in  his  na¬ 
tive  country  as  a  concert  and  radio  singer, 
and  during  the  coming  winter  has  engage¬ 
ments  in  Mexico  and  South  America. 


THE  CUB.\N  N.WY  BAND  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


SI  MMER  CONCERTS  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


His  mellow  voice  was  heard  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  number  of  selections  and  gave 
much  pleasure  to  the  audience. 

An  unexpected  treat  was  the  appearance 
of  Madame  Maria  Luisa  Carvajal  de  Her¬ 
nandez,  of  the  Theater  of  Fine  Arts,  Mexico 
City,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  sing  the 
ever-popular  La  Estrellita,  which  her  bril¬ 
liant  soprano  made  particularly  pleasing. 


1.  Paso  Dobic:  “V'alcrio  Grato"’ 


The  officers  and  cadets  of  the  .Argentine 
training  ship  Presidente  Sarmiento  and  a 
large  group  of  Cuban  teachers  were  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  audience.  In  their  honor  the 
band  played  the  national  anthems  of 
their  respective  countries,  just  before  clos¬ 
ing  with  the  The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

The  complete  program  was  as  follows; 


Jeronimo  V’elasco  {Cnlnmhia) 


(.Arranged  by  Musician  Clarence  E.  Hurrel) 
(First  rendition) 


2.  Suite  .^borigene:  “Kiskaya” 

a.  Dance  to  the  Sun  God 

b.  Procession  of  the  Shadows 

c.  Orgy  of  the  Cave  Men 


Justin  Elie  (Haiti) 


E’nited  .States  Army  Band 


3.  Vocal  Solos; 

a.  “Lamento  Gitano'’ 

b.  “Tehuantejaec” 


Jose  .^ge'stin  Hernandez 
.Accompanied  at  the  Piano  by  George  H.  Wilson 


Maria  Grever  (.Mexico) 
Pepe  Guizar  (.Mexico) 


4.  Scene:  “Momento  Espanol” 


(.Arranged  by  Musician  Robert  E.  Gray) 
(First  rendition) 


Miguel  Calvello  (.Argentina) 


5.  Novelty:  “Rhapsody  in  Rumba’ 


David  Bennett  (United  .States) 


6.  Habanera:  “Mi'rame  Asi’’ 


7.  V’ocal  Solos; 

a.  “Mi  Viejo  Amor’’ 

b.  “La  Borrachita" 


United  States  .Army  Band 


E.  Sanchez  de  Fuentes  (Cuba) 


.A.  Esparza  Oteo  (.Mexico) 
I.  Fernandez  Esperon  (.Me.xico) 


Jos£  AgustIn  Hernandez 
.Accompanied  by  the  United  States  .Army  Band 


S.  Cueca;  “Pequeno  .Simetm’’ 


Sime6n  Roncal  (Bolivia) 


(First  Rendition) 


9.  Symphonic  Excerpt:  “The  .Angelus’’  Henry  Hadley  (United  States) 

.Andante  from  the  Third  Symphony. 

Adapted  from  the  original  score  by  Captain  Thomas  F’.  Darcy 
United  .States  Army  Band 


10.  Marimba  Trio:  “Rccucrdos  del  Pasado’’  Jeronimo  Velasco  (Colombia) 

Musicians  Joseph  L.  Young,  Charles  D.  Hershey,  and  Clyde  J.  Bowman  at  the  Marimba. 
Donald  K.  Shupe,  String  Bass 
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11.  Intermezzo;  “Recuerdos” 


Enrique  Soro  {Chilt) 


12.  Serenata:  “Triunfo  de  Amor'’ 


L'nited  States  .\rmy  B.\sd 


Julio  Fonseca  {CoslJ  Rica) 


13.  \'ocaI  Solos: 

a.  “\'olver”  Carlos  Gardel  (Argentina) 

b.  “Flores  Ncgriis”  Sergio  de  Karlo  (Cuba) 

Jose  Agusten  Hernandez 
Accompanied  at  the  Piano  by  George  H.  Wilson 


14.  Waltz:  “Besos  y  Pesos” 


A.  Martinez  (Mexico) 


15.  Finale;  “San  Lorenzo  March” 


United  States  Army  Band 


C.  A.  .Silva  (Argentina) 


Portions  of  both  concerts  were  broadcast  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  and 

in  the  United  States  over  the  blue  network  to  Latin  American  listeners  bv  short  wave 
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Message  of  the  President 
of  Argentina 

President  Roberto  Ortiz  of  Argentina  de¬ 
livered  on  May  11,  1938,  his  first  message 
to  Congress  since  his  inauguration  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  20  last.  His  remarks  naturally  dealt 
largely  with  the  plans  of  his  administration 
for  the  future,  and  he  explained  the  mat¬ 
ters  to  which  preferential  attention  would 
l)e  given.  The  solution  of  social  problems 
comes  first,  and  the  measures  proposed  in¬ 
cluded  new  laws  and  the  amendment  of 
existing  ones  on  social  security;  wages  and 
hours;  sanitary  engineering  projects;  the 
care  of  pre-school  children;  the  raising  of 
the  economic  level;  and  the  improvement 
of  the  educational  system. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  various  ad¬ 
ministrative  departments  were  transmitted 
with  the  message.  From  the  summaries  of 
these  reports  in  the  Buenos  Aires  press  the 
following  facts  have  been  taken: 

The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  reported  on 
political  activities  throughout  the  country; 
the  financial  situation  of  the  national  cap¬ 
ital  where,  in  spite  of  a  book  surplus  for  the 
year,  expropriation  proceedings  and  other 
obligations  have  caused  heavy  drains  on  its 
finances;  services  for  the  national  Terri¬ 
tories,  which  the  President  promised  to 
continue  and  improve;  public  health  work, 
with  emphasis  on  care  for  those  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  and  heart  trouble;  and 
the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  prime  necessi¬ 
ties. 

The  relations  of  Argentina  with  other 
nations,  especially  those  of  America,  are 
excellent.  Argentine-Brazilian  friendship 
was  strengthened  by  the  visit  last  autumn 


of  \'ice  President  Julio  Roca  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  to  return  an  earlier  visit  to  Argen¬ 
tina  by  Dr.  Antonio  Garcia  Medeiros 
Netto,  President  of  the  Brazilian  Senate; 
and  by  the  ceremonies  at  the  site  of  the 
international  bridge  to  be  constructed 
across  the  Uruguay  River,  ceremonies  in 
which  Presidents  Justo  and  Vargas  par¬ 
ticipated.  The  visit  of  Dr.  Jose  Maria 
Cantilo,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
Brazil  and  Uruguay  also  evoked  expres¬ 
sions  of  good  will  toward  Argentina  in 
both  those  countries.  [A  visit  to  Chile 
came  later.]  The  visit  of  the  Cuban  and 
Dominican  air  squadron  on  its  flight  on 
Ix-half  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Light¬ 
house,  and  of  planes  from  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of 
President  Ortiz,  were  mentioned  by  the 
President. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year  the 
Treasury  has  closed  its  books  with  a  sur¬ 
plus,  the  1937  receipts  having  exceeded 
expenditures  by  11,600,000  pesos.  Gen¬ 
eral  revenues  for  1937  were  946,400,000 
pesos,  123,900,000  higher  than  in  1936, 
and  112,500,000  pesos  more  than  esti¬ 
mated  in  the  budget.  Extraordinary 
revenues  amounting  to  over  200  million 
pesos  were  distributed  among  provinces, 
the  capital,  and  independent  offices;  of 
this  amount,  122,900,000  pesos  were 
allotted  to  the  provinces  and  the  capital, 
57  million  pesos  to  the  National  Highway 
Board,  and  the  balance  to  miscellaneous 
independent  offices. 

While  the  total  debt  of  the  nation  was 
slightly  reduced  during  the  year,  the  fact 
that  the  Treasury  had  decreased  its  hold¬ 
ing  of  national  bonds  made  the  net  indebt- 
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ccincss  somewhat  higher,  as  may  he  seen 
from  the  following  table: 


Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1 
1936 
(millions 
of  f)esos)  ! 

Decem¬ 
ber  31, 
1937 
(millions 
of  pesos) 

Foreign  debt . 

1,224.  1  ! 

932.  5 

Internal  debt . 

2.  656.  1 

2,816.6 

Total . 

3,  88CI.  2 

.3,  749.  1 

Less: 

Bonds  held  by  the  Treasury 

2"2.  7 

6.2 

Net  total . 

i  3,  607.  5 

1  _ 

3,  742.  9 

The  unusual  amount  of  idle  funds, 
largely  due  to  increased  exports  and  the 
consequent  influx  of  foreign  money  to  the 
country,  made  it  necessary  for  the  C'.entral 
Bank  to  use  its  authority  to  regulate  the 
situation.  The  President  mentioned  spe¬ 
cifically  that  in  one  month  the  bank  was 
able  to  absorb  the  considerable  sum  of 
1,060,000,000  pesos  of  surplus  available 
funds  by  placing  among  the  commercial 
banks  ownership  certificates  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Bonds  of  the  National  Treasury, 
Treasury  notes  for  the  purchase  of  ex¬ 
change,  and  a  new  instrument  created  for 
the  same  purpose,  the  Certificate  of  Gold 
and  Exchange  Deposits. 

The  recent  census  of  mortgages  out¬ 
standing  showed  that  their  total  value  was 
more  than  one  billion  pesos.  The  mort¬ 
gage  moratorium  is  soon  to  expire,  and 
while  no  difficulty  is  expected  as  regards 
the  mortgages  issued  by  the  Mortgage 
Bank,  the  President  said  that  those  held  by 
private  individuals  and  other  institutions 
may  give  rise  to  serious  problems  unless 
adequate  measures  are  taken  by  the 
government. 

During  the  year  1937,  13,036  primary 
schools  had  an  average  attendance  of 


1,543,317  students.  The  problems  of  non- 
attendance  and  the  failure  of  many  pupils 
to  continue  beyond  the  third  grade  were 
attacked  during  the  year  by  entrusting  to  a 
special  committee  the  expenditure  of 
1,000,000  pesos  for  food  and  clothing  for 
school  children  in  different  parts  of  the 
countiA’;  the  President  hopes  to  put  this 
service  on  a  more  systematic  basis. 

In  national  secondary  schools,  25,840 
students  were  enrolled;  in  the  normal 
schools  for  both  primary  and  secondary 
school  teachers,  22,538;  in  business  schools, 
8,795;  in  industrial,  technical,  and  voca¬ 
tional  schools,  8,207;  in  the  School  of 
Mines  and  Industries,  204;  in  trade 
schools,  7,654;  and  in  various  institutes, 
5,577.  The  355  private  schools  with  official 
standing  were  attended  by  19,487  students. 

After  discussing  the  Ministries  of  War 
and  the  Navy,  President  Ortiz  spoke  of  the 
special  credits,  to  total  not  more  than 
9  million  pesos,  that  the  Bank  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  was  authorized  to  grant  to  farmers 
who  had  suffered  from  drought.  The  Min¬ 
istry  plans  to  continue  its  policy  of  encour¬ 
aging  farm  settlements,  with  government 
assistance,  especially  in  cereal-growing  re¬ 
gions,  and  of  helping  tenant  farmers  to 
become  landowners.  Efforts  will  be  made 
to  lower  the  cost  of  living;  one  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  measures  is  the  establishment  of  a 
General  Central  Market.  The  Ministry  is 
at  present  engaged  in  drafting  bills  dealing 
with  production,  commerce,  and  industry, 
which  consider  not  only  the  financing, 
technical  problems,  and  organization  of 
production,  but  the  welfare  of  the  workers. 

A  total  of  180,066,000  pesos  was  spent  in 
public  works  during  the  year.  In  order 
that  money  for  this  purpose  should  bt 
wisely  expended  the  President  urged  that 
the  careful  study  now  under  way,  on  a 
uniform  system  of  authorizing,  financing, 
contracting  for,  and  executing  public  worv 
projects,  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible 
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The  railway  situation  showed  little 
change  from  previous  years.  During  1937, 
153,159,653  passengers  and  48,781,765 
tons  of  freight  were  carried. 

The  increase  in  foreign  trade  was  re¬ 
flected  in  increased  port  activities.  \ 
total  of  21,977  vessels,  with  a  registered 
net  tonnage  of  15,742,017  tons,  entered 
the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  during  the  year. 

The  w'ork  already  accomplished  by  the 
National  Highway  Board  has  proved  its 
worth  by  increasing  the  economic  possi¬ 
bilities  of  all  parts  of  the  country  through 
improved  transportation  facilities.  The 
government  has  also  aided  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  provincial  highways;  4,814 
miles  of  such  roads  were  completed  during 
the  year,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  20 
million  pesos.  More  than  700  miles  were 
also  completed  in  compliance  with  law 
no.  5315,  which  provided  for  means  of 
access  to  railway  stations. — B.  N. 

Message  of  the  President  of  Chile 

President  .\lessandri  read  his  annual  mes¬ 
sage  of  some  60,000  words  before  Congress 
on  May  21  of  this  year.  Since  his  6-year 
term  expires  in  December  of  this  year,  he 
took  occasion  to  review  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  his  entire  administration  in 
various  fields. 

The  President  said  that  until  his  incum¬ 
bency  the  Constitution  of  1925  had  not 
I'een  definitely  and  constantly  applied,  but 
that  now,  in  accordance  with  its  provi¬ 
sions,  the  budget  is  presented  promptly, 
the  President  can  take  steps  to  obtain  the 
rapid  despatch  of  urgent  bills,  and  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  congressional  censure  of  the 
ministers  has  enabled  them  to  stay  in  office 
and  carry  out  definite  government  policies. 
The  creation  of  an  election  court  has  served 
to  take  electoral  claims  out  of  the  field  of 
politics. 

The  first  subject  that  the  President  men¬ 


tioned  under  foreign  affairs  was  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Chile  from  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  League 
to  take  up  the  problem  of  the  revision  of 
the  Covenant  upon  the  request  of  his  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  chairman  of  the  Chilean 
delegation  faithfully  interpreted  the  point 
of  view  of  his  government  when  he  said 
that  he  “Ijelieved  that  the  time  had  come  to 
revise  the  Covenant  and  to  establish  de  jure 
what  the  League  of  Nations  is  de  facto,  that 
is,  a  non-coercive  international  body.” 
The  President  added  that  he  cherished  the 
hope  that  within  the  two  years  necessary 
to  make  the  resignation  of  Chile  effective  a 
new'  collective  spirit  in  the  League  would 
permit  Chile  to  amend  her  decision. 

After  mentioning  various  Pan  .American 
conferences  attended  by  Chilean  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  President  urged  that  the  1 1 
instruments  signed  at  the  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace  at  Buenos  Aires 
be  promptly  approved  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  as  they  had  already  been  by  the 
Senate. 

He  then  referred  to  a  problem  which  he 
said  is  common  to  almost  all  countries  of 
the  continent  which  have  a  considerable 
population  of  foreign  origin,  and  are  trying 
to  increase  it.  “But  I  believe,”  he  said, 
“that  it  is  also  timely  to  testify  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Chilean  government  not  to 
permit  conflicts  of  a  political  nature  or  the 
spread  of  creeds  or  ideologies  which  disturb 
public  opinion  in  other  nations  to  reach 
Chile  and  cause  activities  which  do  not  fit 
the  concept  of  our  sovereignty  or  respect 
for  our  laws.  While  I  recommend  to  pub¬ 
lic  entities,  especially  to  the  press,  and  to 
all  Chileans  in  general,  equanimity  in  Judg¬ 
ing  the  political  ideas  of  others,  and  resjiect 
for  the  chiefs  and  institutions  of  other 
nations,  I  trust  that  it  will  not  become  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  government  to  intervene  in 
foreign  activities  that  w’e  could  not  tolerate 
in  Chile.” 
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The  signing  of  the  following  instruments 
was  mentioned;  Several  conventions  with 
Bolivia,  drawn  up  after  the  meetings  of  the 
Chilean-Bolivian  Mixed  Commission;  one 
with  Argentina  on  the  transit  of  passen¬ 
gers,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  tourist 
travel  between  the  two  countries;  one  with 
Costa  Rica  prohibiting  the  exhibition  of 
films  derogatory  to  either  country;  an  ex¬ 
change  of  notes  between  Chile  and  the 
United  States  concerning  the  exchange  of 
publications;  the  South  American  Radio 
Attreement  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the 
Inter- American  Radio  Convention  of  Ha- 
bana;  an  extradition  treaty  w'ith  Brazil; 
and  an  agreement  concerning  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  examinations  and  professional 
diplomas  with  Ecuador. 

The  Chilean  Committee  on  Intellectual 
Cooperation  has  been  active  and  has  or¬ 
ganized  numerous  cultural  institutions  to 
promote  closer  relations  between  Chile 
and  Argentina,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Panama,  Costa  Rica 
and  France.  It  is  planned  to  hold  an 
Inter- American  Conference  of  National 
Committees  early  in  1939. 

.\mong  the  distinguished  visitors  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  government  was  Senor  Jose 
M.  Cantilo,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Argentina,  whose  visit  gave  rise  to  an 
agreement  between  Argentina  and  Chile 
to  arbitrate  the  ownership  of  the  islands 
south  of  Beagle  Channel,  as  noted  in  the 
June  1938  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  President  was  pleased  to  report  a 
very  considerable  rise  in  both  imports  and 
exports.  The  figures  for  the  last  6  years 
are  as  follows: 


Foreign  trade 

[Millions  of  goUl  pesos  of  sixpence] 


1«32  , 

1933 

1 

1934  1 

1935 

1930 

1937 

Import? . 

214  1 

1 

1S2 

242 

304 

347 

429 

Export? . 1 

290 

344 

:  470 

473 

1 

.562 

94S 

Exports  of  farm  products  rose  in  value 
from  80  million  pesos  in  1932  to  175  mil¬ 
lion  in  1937,  and  the  nature  of  the  exports 
has  been  considerably  diversified.  Exports 
of  mineral  products  almost  quadrupled 
from  1932  to  1937,  being  191  million  pesos 
in  the  former  year  and  753  million  in  the 
latter.  The  President  ascribed  the  increase 
in  commerce  to  the  agreements  made  for 
the  payment  of  frozen  credits,  to  an  active 
policy  in  drawing  up  new  commercial  trea¬ 
ties,  and  to  the  signing  of  provisional  trade 
agreements  or  modi  vivendi  to  protect  ex¬ 
ports  and  prevent  restrictive  measures 
being  taken  against  them.  Forty-four  such 
agreements  have  been  made  with  various 
nations  and  others  are  pending. 

The  President  said  that  while  prices  for 
mining  and  agricultural  products  had  been 
high,  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  1938 
situation  was  that  these  prices  were  now 
declining.  While  a  period  of  readjustment 
must  be  faced,  he  said  that  nevertheless 
there  was  no  reason  why  an  adequate,  if 
not  as  great  a  return  as  formerly,  should 
not  be  received  for  these  products. 

At  the  end  of  1937  imports  of  certain 
manufactures  now  produced  in  Chile  were 
placed  on  a  quota  basis  to  avoid  sharp 
competition  with  national  industries. 

One  of  the  factors  that  have  been  condu¬ 
cive  to  increased  exports  is  the  commercial 
control  service,  which  inspects  more  than 
40  products  for  quality,  among  them  being 
cereals,  dried  vegetables,  tinned  goods, 
fresh  and  dried  fruit,  timber,  wine,  and 
horses. 

The  President  reported  with  pleasure  on 
the  extension  of  water  and  sewer  services 
and  w'as  able  to  say  that  out  of  the  regular 
budget  progress  had  been  made  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  is  now  no  town  of  more 
than  5,000  inhabitants  without  drinking 
water  and  none  with  more  than  10,000  in¬ 
habitants  without  sewers.  More  than  20 
million  pesos  was  spent  in  paving. 
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The  President  devoted  much  attention 
to  progress  in  public  health  and  social  wel¬ 
fare.  In  order  to  decrease  infant  mortality, 
it  was  decided  that  the  \Vorkers’  Social 
Security  Fund  should  expand  its  services 
to  include  all  children  under  2  years  of  age 
of  those  insured  in  the  fund.  Thirty  thou¬ 
sand  children  are  already  registered  on  the 
list  of  social  security  clinics,  and  as  this 
service  for  children  is  being  extended  to 
smaller  cities  and  the  rural  districts,  by  the 
end  of  1938  it  is  expected  that  80,000 
children  will  be  registered.  Many  new 
centers  have  been  opened  to  take  care  of 
this  work. 

A  survey  of  20,000  workers,  1,500  stu¬ 
dents  and  2,000  office  workers  was  carried 
out  in  order  to  learn  how  many  w'ere 
suffering  from  latent  disease.  The  result 
showed  that  a  large  number  were  receiving 
no  medical  treatment  for  various  reasons, 
although  66  percent  were  suffering  from 
tuberculosis,  syphilis  or  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  circulatory  system.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  law  of  preventive  medicine  was 
passed,  which  provided  for  an  e.xamination 
that  will  disclose  latent  disease  among 
persons  insured  in  the  various  social  secu¬ 
rity  funds  and  thus  allow  the  physicians 
connected  with  those  funds  to  prescribe 
preventive  rest.  The  law  also  made  com¬ 
pulsory  the  treatment  of  social  diseases.* 

The  Social  Welfare  Bureau  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Public  Health  supervises  and 
guides  the  39  various  funds  which  are 
subordinate  to  it.  The  total  number  of 
insured  under  these  funds  in  1937  was 
1,301,000.  The  combined  receipts  were 
450  million  pesos,  of  which  154  million 
were  used  for  medical  and  economic  aid. 
The  total  assets  of  the  funds  amounted  to 
1,740,000,000  pesos. 

The  National  Nutrition  Council  has  been 
engaged  chiefly  in  setting  up  standards  for 
coordinating  production  and  consumption 

1  See  Buli.etin,  June  1938,  p.  368. 


and  establishing  contacts  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  government  bodies  concerned  with 
these  matters.  A  decrease  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion  was  checked  and  the  export  of  milch 
cows  prevented  by  promoting  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  dried  milk,  through  the  aid  of  the 
Social  Security  Fund,  which  makes  large 
purchases  for  its  child  health  service  and 
also  carries  on  a  publicity  campaign  for  the 
increased  use  of  milk.  Wheat  and  meat 
were  also  the  subject  of  special  measures. 

Among  the  activities  of  the  Health 
Service  was  the  fixing  of  standards  for 
drinking  water,  the  campaign  carried  on 
by  the  permanent  brucellosis  and  cancer 
commissions,  control  of  night  work  in 
bakeries,  slum  sanitation,  profilaxis  of 
communicable  diseases  of  childhood,  stud¬ 
ies  of  industrial  hygiene,  increased  cam¬ 
paigns  against  venereal  disease,  inspection 
of  canning  factories  and  food  stores,  the 
extension  of  school  dental  services,  etc. 

The  Workers’  Social  Security  Fund  was 
in  excellent  condition  at  the  end  of  1937. 
The  assets  amounted  to  more  than  453 
million  pesos  and  the  reserve  to  392  mil¬ 
lion,  both  showing  a  considerable  increase 
over  the  amounts  for  the  year  -before. 
Medical  attention,  the  principal  object  of 
the  Social  Security  Fund,  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  extended.  There  are  now  on  the 
staff  550  physicians,  77  pharmacists,  79 
dentists,  54  social  workers  and  public  health 
nurses,  77  midwives  and  550  other  employ¬ 
ees.  In  1937  the  number  of  treatments 
given  amounted  to  almost  2  million. 

Although  the  low-cost  restaurants  are  in 
charge  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  they 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
Last  August  a  decree  was  issued  providing 
for  the  opening  of  public  restaurants  in 
towns  having  a  considerable  working 
population,  and  where  the  cost  of  living 
is  very  high  because  of  transportation 
difficulties  or  other  reasons.  Accordingly, 
such  restaurants  have  been  opened  in  11 
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cities  and  have  served  600,000  meals  in 
5  months.  They  have  also  sent  100,000 
meals  to  homes.  In  this  way  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  many 
persons  a  sensible  diet  at  an  average  price 
of  one  peso  per  meal,  and  a  total  cost  of 
700,000  pesos.  This  service  is  to  lie 
further  extended. 

The  President  reported  that  each  of  the 
5  fiscal  years  of  his  administration  had 
closed  with  a  surplus,  thanks  to  new  taxes 
and  reduced  expenditures.  Salaries,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  increased.  The 
budget  for  1937  was  balanced  at  1,446.- 
000,000  pesos.  Receipts,  however,  in¬ 
creased,  and  although  additional  exjjendi- 
tures  beyond  those  budgeted  amounted  to 
almost  33  million  pesos  the  year  closed 
with  a  44-million-peso  surplus.  Payments 
on  the  external  long-term  debt  have  con¬ 
tinued  in  accordance  with  law  Xo.  5580, 
from  funds  derived  from  the  nitrate  and 
copper  industries.  These  revenues  in¬ 
creased  during  1937,  and  the  government 
was  able  to  pay  S7.86  per  thousand 
interest,  instead  of  the  $6.05  paid  in  1936. 
The  principal  of  the  debt  was  diminished 
by  61  million  dollars.  The  short-term  for¬ 
eign  debt  was  reduced  by  somewhat  more 
than  one  million  dollars,  and  interest  paid 
regularly.  Bonds  of  the  long-term  internal 
debt  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  14,500,- 
000  pesos  to  comply  with  certain  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  100  million  pesos  were  borrowed 
for  the  purchase  of  planes  for  the  air  force. 
This  debt,  whose  total  the  President  did 
not  give,  was  reduced  by  almost  100 
million  pesos,  the  largest  annual  reduction 
ever  made.  The  only  short  term  internal 
debt,  which  was  originally  15  million 
|)esos  (expended  for  seeds  and  fertilizer 
for  farmers),  has  been  reduced  to  about 
750,000  pesos. 

As  far  as  production  is  concerned,  the 
President  said  that  the  people  of  Chile  had 
never  been  better  off  than  at  present.  In 


agriculture  1,747,000  people  are  employed  I 
on  202,000  farms,  having  an  area  of  nearly  I 
70,000,000  acres  and  a  value  of  6,667,000,-  ! 

000  pesos.  Grains  and  vegetables  have 
Ijeen  cultivated  on  larger  areas  than  pre-  I 
viously  during  the  past  5  years  and  have  I 
also  given  increased  yields. 

The  Nitrate  and  Iodine  Sales  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  functions  under  a  law  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1934,  has  given  good  results.  In  the 
nitrate  year  1932-33  there  were  10  nitrate 
plants  in  operation,  while  in  1936-3"^ 
there  were  22.  The  monthly  average 
number  of  men  employed  rose  from  1 1,00() 
m  the  former  year  to  25,000  in  the  latter, 
while  the  average  daily  wage  has  in¬ 
creased  from  10.84  pesos  to  18.87  pesos. 

The  total  wages  were  36  million  pesos  in 
1932-33  and  139  million  pesos  in  1936- 
37.  Exports  of  nitrate  in  1936-37,  1,500,-  , 

000  tons,  were  more  than  5  times  those  in 
the  first  year  of  President  .■Messandri’s 
administration.  The  price,  however,  re¬ 
mains  low  and  profits  have  been  reduced  I 
by  higher  maritim<e  freights  and  the 
increased  cost  of  production,  especially  in  . 
the  plants  using  the  Shanks  process, 
because  of  higher  wages  and  cost  of  mate-  ( 
rials  and  the  smaller  output  per  man.  ] 

Taking  the  index  of  industrial  produc-  , 
tion  for  the  years  1927-29  as  100,  it  was 
148  in  1937.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  , 
textiles  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  , 
industries,  having  an  output  of  19  million  j 
meters  last  year,  in  comparison  with  11  ) 

million  in  1936.  The  production  of  elec-  ( 
trie  energy  had  an  index  of  191.  Building  ( 

was  active  in  1937,  the  value  of  new  build-  j 

ings  being  255  million  pesos.  The  rail-  j 
roads  have  shown  a  constantly  increasing  ( 

traffic  from  1933  to  1937.  The  figures  ( 

for  the  former  year  were  929  million  y 

passenger  kilometers  and  1,071  million  , 
ton  kilometers,  and  for  the  latter  1,198  f 
million  passenger  kilometers  and  1,680  ( 

ton  kilometers.  i 
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'1  he  banking  situation  was  favorable,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


Years 

UefKisits  1 

(Millions  of  pesos)  | 

Advances  and  loans 
(Millions  of  pesos) 

Total  i 

From  the 
public  1 

1 

Total 

To  the 
public 

IWiL' . 

1.521 

1,344 

1,288 

1,233 

1033 . 

1,703 

1,440 

1,507 

1,461 

1034 . 

■  j  1,009 

1,.535 

1,802 

1,711 

lOS-l . 

2,200 

1,610 

2,  IOC 

1,355 

1036 . 

2,482 

1,856 

2.285 

2,141 

1W7 . 

..I  2.688 

i 

1,703 

2.462 

2,374 

The  average  daily  wage  rose  from  2.01 
pesos  in  1932  to  5.08  pesos  in  1937;  the 
monthly  average  of  men  applying  at  the 
government  employment  offices  decreased 
in  the  same  period  from  87,000  to  2,500. 

The  President  had  much  of  interest  to 
discuss  in  the  field  of  education.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  items  with  regard  to 
the  enrollment  of  5,862  students  in  the 
University  of  Chile  is  that  503  were 
foreigners  who,  the  President  said,  came 
to  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
at  the  university.  They  included  109 
Peruvians,  97  Colombians,  89  Bolivians, 
64  Argentines  and  22  Panamanians. 
Furthermore,  women  composed  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  students. 

In  secondary  education,  a  special  effort 
was  made  last  year  to  improve  the  physical 
equipment  of  the  schools,  including  work¬ 
shops,  laboratories,  libraries  and  other  aids 
to  teaching.  The  whole  problem  of  the 
orientation  and  structure  of  secondary 
education  has  been  given  considerable 
thought  and  it  has  been  decided  to  change 
some  of  the  schools  into  institutions  more 
closely  related  to  the  production  activities 
of  the  regions  in  which  they  are  located, 
whether  industrial  or  agricultural.  C'om- 
mercial  education,  vocational  education 
for  women,  and  industrial  and  mining 
courses  were  all  fully  reported.  Experi¬ 
mental  schools,  normal  schools,  evening 


schools,  institutes  for  special  students  such 
as  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  normal 
education  and  rural  education  were 
among  the  many  other  topics  on  which  the 
President  touched. 

In  primary  education  the  number  of 
schools  increased  over  those  in  session  in 
1936  by  38,  the  pupils  registered  by  12,000 
and  the  average  attendance  by  25,000,  the 
totals  for  1937  being  respectively  345, 
46,438,  and  53,226.  A  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  work  for  abandoned  and 
delinquent  children  was  noted,  especially 
through  cooperation  of  public  and  private 
agencies  and  through  the  application  of 
law  No.  5750  of  November  1935,  which 
has  permitted  more  effective  investigation 
of  the  paternity  of  illegitimate  children,  as 
well  as  payment  of  allowances  for  the 
support  of  children  in  the  home  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  settlement  and  various  child¬ 
ren’s  clubs.  The  Council  for  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Childhood  helped  more  than  10,000 
children.  Among  its  many  activities  is  the 
operation  of  5  day  nurseries,  homes  for 
tubercular  children,  and  maternity  service. 

After  discussing  the  army  and  the  navy, 
the  President  passed  to  the  subject  of 
aviation  as  an  arm  of  national  defense. 
He  then  went  on  to  the  Linea  Aerea 
Nacional  which,  he  stated,  received  a 
government  subsidy  of  1,900,000  pesos. 
This  line  now  operates  between  Santiago 
and  Arica,  where  it  makes  connections  with 
Bolivian  and  Peruvian  lines. 

President  Alessandri  reported  that  his 
administration  had  expended  about  650 
million  pesos  on  public  works,  of  which 
270  million  went  to  the  construction  of 
1,900  miles  of  highw'ays,  the  improvement 
of  6,000  miles  more  and  the  construction 
of  367  bridges.  The  amount  spent  in  1937 
totalled  170  million  pesos.  Construction 
on  30  roads  was  continued  and  work 
begun  on  50  more. 

Construction  was  also  under  way  on  9 
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railroads,  including  that  from  Antofagasta 
to' Salta,  Argentina.  The  State  Railways 
had  an  income  of  more  than  400  million 
pesos,  an  increase  of  60  million  over  those 
of  the  preceding  year. 

Several  institutions  continued  their  work 
for  the  promotion  of  industry  and  mining, 
especially  in  connection  with  financial 
assistance.  The  Industrial  Credit  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  Antofagasta  and  Tarapaca  In¬ 
stitutes  for  Industrial  and  Mining  Promo¬ 
tion  made  loans,  and  the  two  latter  also  ren¬ 
dered  technical  assistance.  Cold  storage 
plants  were  built  and  the  fishing  industry 
received  an  especial  impetus,  not  only  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  fresh  fish  but 
also  in  the  preparation  of  salt  and  dried 
fish  and  by-products.  The  Mining  Credit 
Bank,  established  in  1937,  rendered  assist¬ 
ance  in  supporting  the  mining  industry  in 
spite  of  the  fall  in  prices. 

In  connection  with  tourist  travel,  the 
President  reported  that  two  large  new 
hotels  had  Ijeen  built,  one  at  Puerto  Varas 
and  one  in  Santiago,  and  that  there  are  more 
than  1,200  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
regularly  inspected  by  the  Tourist  Bureau. 
Twenty-five  huts  have  been  built  for  skiers 
in  the  mountains.  More  than  90,000  for¬ 
eigners  arrived  in  the  country  in  1937. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  carried  on 
many  varied  activities  in  the  12  stations 
for  plant  genetics,  various  other  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  fruit  packing  and  drying 
plants,  laboratories,  schools,  etc.  Fifty- 
one  provincial  agricultural  agents  worked 
to  place  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in 
closer  contact  with  the  farmers  and  to  help 
them  in  every  way  possible. 

Under  the  heading  of  land  and  coloniza¬ 
tion,  the  President  gave  figures  on  the 
amount  of  land  that  had  been  given  free 
or  at  a  small  cost  under  various  laws  to 
settlers.  He  stated  that  the  government 
had  decided  to  stimulate  immigration 
again  after  a  lapse  of  several  years.  The 


Agrarian  Colonization  Fund  continued  its 
work,  which  since  its  organization  includes 
the  division  and  settlement  of  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  acres  in  various  provinces,  occupied 
by  more  than  2,000  families.  The  work 
of  this  Fund  includes  marketing  of  the 
products  raised  by  the  settlers. 

The  Housing  Fund,  in  cooperation  with 
other  bodies,  was  active  in  1937.  Nearly 
4,000  houses  were  being  built  by  the  Rail¬ 
road  Retirement  Fund,  and  the  W'orkers’ 
Social  Security  Fund  had  built  or  was 
planning  to  build  about  as  many  more  in 
a  number  of  cities. 

The  Labor  Insp>ection  Bureau  pursued  its 
work  actively,  settling  strikes  and  inspect¬ 
ing  factories,  obtaining  reports  on  indus¬ 
trial  accidents,  etc.  The  Bureau  reported 
that  155  new  labor  unions  were  organized 
during  the  year.  There  are  now  812 
unions,  having  1 16,000  members,  of  w’hom 
69,000  are  industrial  workers  and  47,000 
professional.  Unfortunately,  said  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  labor  union,  which  was  created 
to  strengthen  the  workers  by  placing  them 
on  an  equal  legal  basis  with  employers  and 
thus  to  achieve  harmony  between  capital 
and  labor,  has  degenerated.  Throughout 
the  country  a  marked  trend  of  the  unions 
entirely  distinct  from  the  purposes  envi¬ 
sioned  in  the  law  is  perceptible.  A  lament¬ 
able  tendency  to  convert  the  unions  into 
political  forces  or  into  factors  in  the  class 
struggle  is  observed,  thus  nullifying  the 
purposes  of  the  labor  laws. 

“I  cherish  the  hope,  however,”  added 
the  President  “that  labor  organizations 
and  public  opinion  in  general  will  take 
steps  to  convince  wage-earners  that  the 
protection  of  their  economic  interests  and 
welfare  depends  on  the  proper  application 
of  the  labor  laws  for  the  purposes  stated 
therein.” 

The  President  concluded  this  part  of  his 
repiort  by  saying  that  about  320  unions 
had  the  right  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
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companies  in  which  their  members  were 
employed,  to  the  amount  of  somewhat 
more  than  6  million  pesos,  half  of  which 
went  directly  to  the  workers  and  half  was 
credited  to  the  funds  of  the  various  organi¬ 
zations.  Private  employees  also  shared  in 
similar  benefits,  to  the  amount  of  about  2 
million  pesos. 

Message  of  the  President  of  Cuba 

President  Federico  Laredo  Bru  read  his 
semi-annual  message  to  Congress  on  April 
4,  1938.  In  discussing  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  State  for  six  months,  he 
mentioned  the  exchange  of  ratifications, 
on  January  13  last,  of  the  Convention  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation  signed  by  Cuba 
and  Chile  in  Habana  on  March  13,  1937. 
The  instruments  of  ratification  by  Cuba 
of  the  Inter-American  Radio  Convention 
and  the  North  American  Convention  of 
Radio  Broadcasting  have  been  deposited 
in  the  treaty  archives  of  the  department; 
both  these  pacts  were  signed  on  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1937,  at  the  Radio  Conference 
held  in  Habana. 

Since  October  5,  1937,  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Office  has  dealt  with  many  interesting 
matters  relating  to  the  continent.  Among 
them  were  the  special  goodwill  flight  on 
behalf  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Light¬ 
house,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
governments  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  of  Cuba,  which  ended  tragically  with 
I  the  death  of  the  Cuban  members;  two 
;  radio  conferences  (the  regional  conference, 

.  attended  by  Cuba,  Mexico,  the  United 
.  States,  and  Canada,  in  May,  and  the  Inter- 
j  American  Conference,  in  November  and 
T  December);  the  ratification  by  Congress 
j  of  five  instruments  signed  at  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
i  of  Peace;  and  the  postponement  of  the 
5  Pan  American  Congress  of  Municipalities 

I  until  November  7,  1938. 


The  Division  of  Commercial  and  Consu¬ 
lar  Affairs,  with  the  help  of  the  Statistical 
Division,  prepared  a  report  on  trade  be¬ 
tween  Cuba  and  the  United  States  during 
the  years  1933  and  1936.  The  report 
shows  the  favorable  effects  of  the  trade 
agreement  signed  on  August  24,  1934,  by 
these  two  countries  not  only  on  the  nations 
concerned,  but  on  Cuban  trade  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  Division  of  Cultural  Relations  is  a 
comparatively  new  branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  answering  queries 
about  Cuba  from  foreign  governments, 
private  organizations,  and  individuals,  it 
has  transmitted  to  the  national  bodies 
interested,  information  provided  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  foreign  service  on  cultural 
matters  abroad,  such  as  the  establishment 
of  the  Cuban-Venezuelan  Cultural  Society; 
the  Committee  on  the  Centenary  of 
Heredia  in  Mexico;  the  offer  of  the  Chilean 
Government  to  grant  a  scholarship  at  the 
University  of  Chile  to  a  Cuban  Student; 
and  the  opening  of  the  Cuban-Chilean 
Cultural  Institute. 

After  speaking  in  very  general  terms  of 
the  activities  of  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  the  Interior,  President  Laredo  gave 
the  report  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year. 
The  most  important  recent  measure  of 
this  department,  in  his  opinion,  was  the 
law  of  February  14,  1937,  authorizing  an 
$85,000,000  bond  issue,  the  proceeds  of 
which  would  be  used  to  cancel  the  out¬ 
standing  public  works  bonds. 

Receipts  for  the  year,  up  to  March  21, 
amounted  to  $58,625,957,  a  sum  $1,510,- 
572  more  than  the  budget  estimate. 

Imports  for  1937  totaled  $129,572,117, 
while  exports  were  $186,071,036,  giving  a 
favorable  balance  of  $56,498,919.  Im¬ 
ports  were  25.54  percent  higher  than  for 
1936,  and  exports  20.16  percent  higher. 

On  February  28  revenues  earmarked  for 
the  Special  Public  Works  Fund  had  been 
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collected  to  the  amount  of  $8,405,170; 
this  was  $805,170  more  than  the  budget 
estimate,  and  $702,567  more  than  the 
revenues  for  the  preceding  period. 

The  Department  of  Public  ^Vorks  has 
charge  of  the  new  waterworks  system 
under  construction  for  the  city  of  Santiago, 
and  has  made  repairs  in  local  systems  in 
the  districts  of  Santa  Clara.  Cienfuegos, 
Camagiiey,  and  the  city  of  Habana.  Con¬ 
struction  and  repair  work,  including 
bridges,  on  more  than  70  stretches  of  high¬ 
way  was  carried  on  during  the  year. 

In  reporting  on  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  President  Laredo  mentioned  the 
law,  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Industries, 
of  November  9,  1937,  which  specified  that 
all  manufactured  articles  must  clearly 
show  the  name  and  address  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  had  vac¬ 
cinated  34,283  hogs  and  47,473  head  of 
cattle,  belonging  to  9,029  individuals. 

During  the  1937  grinding  season,  2,175,- 
657,462  arrobas  (of  25  pounds  each)  of 
.<ugar  cane  were  ground;  sugar  production 
amounted  to  20,700,000  bags  of  325 
pounds  each,  or  a  little  more  than  3,000,- 
000  long  tons.  The  quota  for  1938  was 
set  at  2,950,000  tons. 

The  last  tobacco  crop  was  satisfactory 
as  to  both  quality  and  quantity,  produc¬ 
tion  amounting  to  some  400,000  iercios  of 
100  pounds  each.  More  than  137,500,000 
cigars  and  5,000,000,000  cigarettes  were 
manufactured  during  the  year. 

A  recent  coffee  census  showed  8,041 
growers,  152,460  acres  planted,  and  an 
estimated  production  of  over  71,000,000 
pounds.  As  this  crop  and  the  e.xisting 
stocks  were  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
the  domestic  demand,  an  export  subsidy 
of  25  cents  per  quintal  (101.43  pounds) 
was  decreed,  thus  permitting  Cuban 
coffee  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  on 
equal  terms  with  that  from  other  coun¬ 


tries.  Six  cleaning  plants  have  been  con¬ 
structed  for  small-scale  planters,  and  work 
has  been  begun  on  the  recently  estab¬ 
lished  coffee  experiment  station. 

Eighty-six  decrees  relative  to  mining 
concessions  were  issued  during  the  year. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  before 
adequate  measures  to  promote  mining 
could  be  taken  a  proper  map  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  must  be  drafted. 

The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  distributed 
much  free  seed  in  its  campaign  to  inten¬ 
sify  the  cultivation  of  various  crops.  To 
increase  the  production  of  rice  and  corn, 
122,400  pounds  of  the  former  and  102,000 
pounds  of  the  latter  were  distributed  for 
planting. 

Of  the  rice-hulling  plants  bought  by  the 
Department,  17  were  installed  in  towns 
for  the  benefit  of  growers  in  the  respective 
limits.  3  in  farm  schools,  7  on  private 
property,  and  2  were  being  overhauled  in 
a  farm  school. 

To  encourage  the  cultivation  of  silk- 
w'orms,  the  Silk  Bureau  distributed  9,600 
grams  of  mulberry  seeds.  At  present  there 
are  1,119  nurseries,  which  have  planted  a  ; 
total  of  65,030  grams  of  seeds.  Forty  ] 
ounces  of  silkworm  eggs  were  distributed 
to  1 50  cultivators. 

The  Section  of  Plant  Industry  attended 
to  requests  for  the  importation  of  1,398,142  i 
crates  of  fruits  and  vegetable  products,  and 
inspected  and  certified  1,884,066  crates  for 
export. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Information 
included  regular  radio  broadcasts,  and 
the  establishment  of  seven  demonstration 
farms.  The  670  Agricultural  Clubs  (simi-  | 
lar  to  the  Four  H  clubs  of  the  United  1 
States)  have  a  membership  of  10,1 1 1  young  > 
people.  i 

President  Laredo  stated  that  the  Depart-  s 
ment  of  Labor  had  drafted  regulations  for  ^ 
labor  contracts  and  general  regulations  on  t 
child  labor.  Decree  452  of  March  7,  I 
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guaranteeing  the  solvency  of  insurance 
institutions,  should  lienefit  workers,  em¬ 
ployers,  and  physicians  alike. 

In  fulfillment  of  a  presidential  decree  of 
1937,  the  census  of  employers  and  work¬ 
ers  is  well  under  way.  The  facts  to  be 
obtained  from  the  census  should  make  it 
easier  to  ensure  the  observance  of  social 
legislation. 

The  General  Labor  Bureau  has  regis¬ 
tered  a  total  of  621  labor  organizations, 
with  a  total  membership  of  220,666.  New 
labor  contracts,  which  when  registered 
with  the  bureau  are  binding  on  both 
parties,  numliered  at  the  time  of  the  mes¬ 
sage  1,064. 

Employees  of  the  National  Lal)or  Inspec¬ 
tion  Bureau  made  2,539  visits  to  enforce 
existing  labor  laws. 

.Social  security  insurance  is  increasing. 
Maternity  insurance  amounting  to  $106,- 
762  was  paid  to  women  workers,  and 
$171,365  was  paid  to  “wives  and  com¬ 
panions”  of  insured  men  workers,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $1 , 1 88,832  in  the  fund.  By  a  law 
of  December  15,  1937,  the  Central  Board  of 
Health  and  Maternity  was  given  authority 
over  control  of  maternity  insurance. 

The  special  fund  for  workers’  housing 
had  a  balance  of  $17,911  for  use  in  the 
construction  of  new  houses  or  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  those  already  built.  Of  the  950 
houses  built  by  the  Government  in  Pogo- 
lotti  (on  the  outskirts  of  Habana)  159  have 
l)een  entirely  paid  for,  and  the  total  un¬ 
paid  on  the  other  791  is  $303,915. 

Ten  Venezuelan  students  were  invited 
by  the  Department  of  Education  to  com¬ 
plete  their  studies  at  the  normal  school  of 
Habana.  \  teacher  of  sculpture  at  the 
San  Alejandro  National  School  of  Fine 
Arts  was  given  four  months’  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  organize  a  course  in  sculpture  in 
Venezuela.  Both  these  measures  were 
taken  at  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  of  that  country. 
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During  the  1937-38  school  year  4,115 
schoolhouses,  w’ith  more  than  8,300  class 
rooms,  were  used  for  primary  education. 
The  total  enrollment  was  423,420  pupils, 
with  a  daily  average  attendance  of  293,193, 
of  whom  141,551  were  boys  and  151,642 
were  girls.  It  was  estimated,  however, 
that  4,000  more  classrooms  are  needed  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  50,- 
000  lunches  and  32,200  breakfasts  were 
served  daily  to  needy  pupils,  but  during 
the  second  term,  which  began  on  January 
10,  1938,  the  Department  of  Education  was 
obliged,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  to  reduce 
the  number  by  12,700  lunches  and  3,425 
breakfasts. 

The  Bureau  of  Culture,  although  handi¬ 
capped  by  scanty  funds,  has  carried  out 
many  fine  undertakings.  It  publishes  the 
Revista  Cubana,  a  monthly  well  known  at 
home  and  abroad,  two  series  of  booklets  to 
bring  classical  and  contemporary  Cuban 
literature  to  the  people,  and  critical  edi¬ 
tions  of  Cuban  classics  for  students  and 
scholars.  The  National  Archaeological 
Commission,  established  by  a  decree  issued 
last  August,  has  already  done  valuable  re¬ 
search  in  Camagiiey,  Oriente,  and  Pinar 
del  Rio;  the  commission  has  two  branches, 
one  for  pre-Columbian  and  the  other  for 
colonial  archaeology.  The  bureau  also 
offers  prizes  for  literary,  scientific,  and 
new'spaper  writing,  for  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  for  musical  compositions. 

The  Bureau  of  Health,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Health  and  Welfare,  has 
worked  with  the  Finlay  Institute  and 
the  Technical  Public  Health  Services  in 
studying  the  communicable  diseases  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  country. 

The  National  Board  of  Health  dealt 
especially  with  health  aspects  of  newly- 
established  industries,  expecially  slaughter¬ 
houses  and  factories  for  the  preparation 
of  food,  the  disposal  of  waste  products,  the 
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water-supply  problem  in  various  parts  of 
the  republic,  and  modifications  to  be  made 
in  existina;  sanitary  ordinances. 

The  Commission  on  Sex  Hygiene  is 
making  studies  preparatory  to  suggesting 
a  campaign  of  health  measures  and  in¬ 
struction,  not  only  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
veneral  disease,  but  to  ensure  its  victims  of 
proper  treatment. 

The  former  Section  of  Child  Health 
has  been  transformed  into  the  Central 
Service  of  Eugenics  and  Homiculture,  a 
more  technical  organization  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  health  of  future  Cuban  citizens. 

The  Department  of  Communications 
reported  that  first  class  domestic  pos¬ 
tal  rates  had  been  increased  from  two 
to  three  cents,  beginning  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1938,  for  the  two  months  of  De¬ 
cember  and  January  of  every  year;  one 
cent  of  that  amount,  for  which  a  special 
stamp  must  be  used,  will  be  used  to  defray 
the  exjjenses  of  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Council. 

The  number  of  postal  savings  accounts 
increased  from  6,124  in  September  1937 
to  10,521  on  March  31,  1938,  when  the 
deposits  totaled  $121,449.36. 

The  Department  of  National  Defense 
controls,  besides  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  police  forces  of  the  country',  the 
merchant  marine,  fishing,  and  related 
matters. 

The  Bureau  of  General  Affairs  of  the 
Department  reported  that  28,005,230 
pounds  of  salt  had  been  refined  in  the 
various  salt  works  of  the  nation,  which 
paid  royalty  fees  of  $14,193  and  excise 
taxes  of  $140,036  to  the  national  treasury. 
The  total  value  of  the  Cuban  fishing  in¬ 
dustry,  including  fish,  shellfish,  turtles, 
sharks,  and  sponges,  was  $913,822. 

In  closing.  President  Laredo  spoke  of  the 
activities  of  his  office,  which  sent  97  mes¬ 
sages  to  congress  and  promulgated  77 
laws. — B.  N. 


Message  o f  the  President 
of  Venezuela 

President  Eleazar  Lopez  Conteras  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Venezuelan  Congress  on  April 
29,  1938,  presenting  his  annual  message 
and  transmitting  the  reports  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  departments.  The  lengthy  re¬ 
port  was  full  of  interesting  details  about 
the  progress  achieved  in  various  fields 
during  the  past  year. 

The  President  began  by  saying  that, 
faithful  to  the  principles  that  he  had 
sworn  to  support,  he  had  endeavored  to 
follow  the  law  carefully  in  every  act  of 
his  government.  He  added  that  he 
aspired  to  the  achievement  of  progress 
through  harmonious  processes  founded  on 
order  and  justice,  the  essential  conditions 
for  giving  Venezuela  a  place  of  dignity 
and  influence  in  the  world. 

.•\t  the  time  of  the  message  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  X’enczuela,  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission  meeting  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
was  taking  part  in  the  boundary  mediation 
between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  and  a 
special  committee  in  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  was  giving  careful  study 
to  the  program  of  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  to  be 
held  in  Lima  next  December. 

The  commercial  policy  of  the  republic 
now  tends,  said  the  President,  to  replace 
the  formulas  of  economic  liberalism  by  a 
system  of  reciprocity  which  better  fits 
the  needs  and  the  characteristics  of  \’ene- 
zuelan  national  economy.  In  accordance 
with  this  trend,  a  decree  signed  on  April 
11,  1938,  created  a  system  of  import 
quotas. 

The  President  reported  that  the  general 
economic  situation  had  improved  con¬ 
siderably  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Preliminary  data  showed  that  exports  had 
a  value  of  871,463,000  bolivares,  including 
gold  coin  and  petroleum  and  its  by-prod- 
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nets,  valued  respectively  at  20,800,000 
bolivares  and  770,000,000  boHvares.  Pet¬ 
roleum  exports  increased  about  1 3  percent 
over  those  for  1936.  The  oil  companies 
paid  in  taxes,  wages,  and  other  expendi¬ 
tures  about  165,000,000  boHvares,  40,000,- 
000  more  than  in  1936.  The  cash  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  country  in  oil  e.xploitation 
rose  from  18  percent  in  1936  to  21  percent 
in  1937,  and  since  the  oil  companies  were 
obliged  to  obtain  money  for  internal 
payments  through  dollar  exchange,  their 
expenditures  were  helpful  in  supporting 
the  value  of  the  bolivar.  Imports  de¬ 
creased  from  452,852,000  boHvares  in  1936 
to  306,810,000  in  1937. 

Improvement  in  the  economic  situation 
was  naturally  reflected  in  government 
revenues,  which  rose  80,000,000  boHvares 
over  those  for  1936  to  296,251,000  boH¬ 
vares,  without  taking  into  account  the 
15,850,000  boHvares  of  new  coinage. 
This  increase  in  revenues  permitted  the 
national  government  to  maintain  and 
extend  old  services  and  to  create  new 
ones,  as  well  as  to  carry  out  a  considerable 
program  of  public  works.  Expenditures 
for  the  year  amounted  to  304,875,000 
boHvares.  The  favorable  balance  of 
7,226,000  boHvares  was  added  to  the 
treasury  reserves,  which  on  April  1 5 
amounted  to  65,587,000  boHvares.  To 
this  sum  should  be  added  about  15,000,000 
boHvares  held  in  special  account  from  oil 
concessions. 

.\  commission  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  and  various  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  to  make  studies  of  a  financial  char¬ 
acter,  especially  with  regard  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  operation  of  central  banks. 

The  President  reported  progress  in 
various  respects  in  the  Ministries  of  War 
and  Navy’,  and  noted  the  establishment,  on 
October  1,  1937,  of  a  general  bureau  of 
aviation  and  also  the  creation  by  decree  of 
December  17  of  a  school  of  civil  aviation. 


In  order  to  promote  manufacturing  in 
V’enezuela,  machinery  bought  for  starting 
new  industries  or  for  improving  old  ones 
was  exempt  from  duty.  Technical  experts 
paid  by  the  government  were  lent  to 
various  enterprises.  E.xhibits  of  national 
manufactures  were  placed  on  view  in  a 
number  of  cities.  A  map  showing  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  raw  materials 
available  in  Venezuela  was  drawn  up. 
The  Industrial  Bank  was  created  with 
government  support,  and  an  executive 
decree  was  issued  offering  to  guarantee  50 
percent  of  loans  made  by  banks  to  manu¬ 
facturers.  Furthermore,  8,300,000  boH¬ 
vares  were  appropriated  to  assist  in  provid¬ 
ing  gas  and  coal  for  Caracas  and  other 
cities  and  in  promoting  cement  and  textile 
manufacture,  fisheries  and  the  canning  or 
manufacture  of  fish  products,  banana 
growing,  and  various  small  industries. 

The  year  1937,  said  the  President, 
showed  a  considerable  increase  in  petro¬ 
leum  production,  which  amounted  to 
27,734,000  metric  tons,  4,788,600  tons 
over  the  figure  for  1936.  The  total  taxes 
paid  by  the  industry  for  the  fiscal  year 
1937  amounted  to  66,444,000  boHvares. 
It  was  added  that  for  the  first  half  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  these  taxes  rose  to 
54,819,000  bolivares. 

A  detailed  study  of  petroleum  conces¬ 
sions,  past  and  present,  has  given  the 
government  information  enabling  it  justly 
to  claim  certain  benefits  for  the  nation. 
In  this  connection,  the  agreement  with 
various  companies  operating  in  the  State 
of  Zulia  was  mentioned.  This  agree¬ 
ment  obliges  them  to  install  plants  for 
supplying  natural  gas  for  domestic  and 
industrial  consumption  in  the  city  of 
Maracaibo.  As  soon  as  the  two  plants 
are  completed  they  will  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  nation.  Furthermore,  the 
terms  of  recent  petroleum  concessions 
require  the  payment  of  a  considerably 
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greater  revenue  to  the  government,  the 
royalty  on  exploration  concessions  having 
been  raised  from  10  to  12.5  percent,  and 
on  exploitation  concessions  to  15  percent, 
and  the  erection  of  refineries  being  also  re¬ 
quired.  The  granting  of  new  concessions 
has  recently  been  suspended  in  order  that 
the  government  might  inform  itself  more 
thoroughly  with  regard  to  the  value  of  its 
oil  lands.  Changes  in  the  petroleum  law 
which  would  make  the  government  a 
partner  in  each  company  are  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mining  production  also  increased  in 
1937.  The  production  of  gold  amounted 
to  3,600,000  grams,  almost  302,000  grams 
more  than  in  1936,  The  government 
impxjrted  machinery,  which  it  lent  to 
various  mining  enterprises,  and  also  sup¬ 
plied  the  services  of  mining  engineers. 
Good  results  were  obtained,  especially  in 
the  Guanta  coal  mines  and  the  asbestos 
mines  near  Tinaquillo. 

A  geology  bureau  was  created  for 
scientific  and  economic  purposes. 

Tourist  travel  is  increasing;  38  boats 
were  expected  to  bring  25,000  passengers 
to  Venezuela. 

Workers’  housing  has  been  carried  on 
through  the  Banco  Obrero,  which  recently 
opened  in  Caracas  the  Bella  Vista  sub¬ 
division  containing  183  houses  and  2  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  and  has  nearly  completed  80 
houses  in  Maracaibo,  40  in  San  Cristobal, 
52  in  Cumana  and  28  in  Carupano. 

In  discussing  education,  the  President 
reported  that  the  10  rural  missions  in 
various  parts  of  the  republic  were  laying 
the  foundation  for  rural  normal  schools, 
which  he  considers  essential  in  a  country 
whose  economy  is  largely  agricultural. 
Farm  schools  will  form  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact  between  the  rural  missions  and  the 
normal  schools,  the  first  of  which  will  soon 
be  opened.  The  first  camp  for  under¬ 
nourished  school  children  was  opened  at 


El  Junquito.  \  .school  lunchroom  will 
soon  be  established  to  provide  meals  for 
more  than  300  pupils.  Improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  courses  of  study  and 
orsranization  of  several  secondary  schools, 
including  those  for  business  and  industrial 
education  and  the  women’s  vocational 
school.  A  school  for  nurses  was  recently- 
opened.  The  Artigas  experimental  school 
will  serve  as  a  prov^ing  ground  for  new 
educational  theory.  The  Audio-Visual 
Institute  of  Education  for  making  educa¬ 
tional  films,  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  com¬ 
bining  the  Institute  of  Tropical  Medicine 
and  Experimental  Surgery  with  the  ped¬ 
agogical  extension  service,  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Geology  for  the  education  of 
experts  in  this  field  are  among  the  new 
institutions  created. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Health  plans  to 
work  out  with  the  Ministry  of  Education 
a  course  for  teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  them  to  spread  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  hygiene  through  the 
schools.  An  increase  in  the  number  of 
venereal  disease  and  anti-tuberculosis 
clinics  and  child  health  centers  was  re¬ 
ported.  Agricultural  correctional  schoob 
for  boys,  a  day  nursery,  which  cared  for 
nearly  7,000  children,  a  tuberculosis  pre¬ 
ventorium,  and  improvements  in  leper 
hospitals  and  the  treatment  of  cancer  are 
among  the  other  subjects  discussed  in  this 
section  of  the  report. 

The  year  also  witnessed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  several  institutions  for  agricultural 
education,  including  the  advanced  school 
of  agriculture,  a  school  of  veterinan 
science,  several  schools  for  overseers,  ar. 
exjoeriment  station  for  rice  culture,  and  ’ 
such  stations  for  cattle  raising.  Ten  dem¬ 
onstration  farms  were  in  operation  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country.  Forty  youne 
men  have  been  sent  abroad  for  special 
study  in  various  branches  of  agriculturf 
and  forestry. 
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The  beeiinning  of  government-fostered 
immigration  was  made  with  the  creation 
of  Cblonia  Mendoza,  settled  by  families 
from  the  Canary  Islands.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  acquired  land  for  another  such 
colony  in  Chirgua  Valley,  in  the  State  of 
Cara  bo  bo. 

The  National  Coffee  Institute  and  the 
.\grarian  Cacao  Fund  were  established  for 
supplying  credit  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  the  products  mentioned.  Seven  thous¬ 
and  coffee  hulling  machines  were  distrib¬ 
uted  free  of  charge  among  persons  produc¬ 
ing  less  than  4,000  pounds  a  year.  The 
capital  of  the  Banco  Agricola  y  Pecuario 
was  increased  by  5,000,000  bolivares,  and 
in  addition  it  received  a  loan  of  10,000,000. 
Four  large  mills  and  4  small  ones  for  hull¬ 
ing  rice  and  2  large  flour  mills  were  pur¬ 
chased.  E.xport  bounties,  freight  rebates 
and  some  other  benefits  to  agriculture 
were  paid  at  a  total  cost  to  the  national 

GfC  '  ^ 

,  treasury  of  somewhat  more  than  21,000,- 
j  000  bolivares.  The  Banco  Agricola  y 
.  ;  Pecuario  made  loans  to  the  amount  of 

iSlS 

I  10,400,000  bolivares. 
rc- 1 

In  order  to  deal  in  the  best  possible 

manner  with  cases  concerning  labor,  one 

higher  labor  court  and  3  courts  of  first 
ire-  .  ^ 

instance  were  created.  The  government 
engaged  3  experts  through  the  Interna- 
tional  Labour  Office  to  ctxjperate  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  and  starting  a  system  of  compulsory 
ish-j  insurance.  A  national  employment 
agency  was  created  in  the  capital  and 
branch  agencies  in  other  cities.  The  La- 
bor  Bureau  has  appointed  a  commission  to 
revise  the  present  lalxir  code  and  bring  it 
-  into  closer  harmony  with  Venezuelan 
conditions. 

Communications  also  showed  an  advance 
)un£  opening  of  5  new  radio-telegraph 

stations  and  the  extension  of  radio-tele- 
Itutt  communications,  the  construction 

ut  400  miles  of  new  telegraph  lines,  and 
•jiIkt  improvements. 


Brazilian  law  on  nationality 

According  to  the  new  Brazilian  law  on 
nationality,  issued  April  25,  1938,  the 
following  are  considered  Brazilian  citizens: 
All  persons  born  in  Brazil,  irrespective  of 
the  nationality  of  the  parents,  except  when 
either  of  the  parents  is  a  foreigner  in  the 
service  of  his  country;  children  born 
abroad  of  Brazilian  parents  if  the  parents 
are  in  the  service  of  the  Brazilian  govern¬ 
ment,  or  in  other  cases,  if,  within  one  year 
after  reaching  their  majority,  they  choose 
Brazilian  citizenship  and  reside  in  Brazil; 
those  born  aboard  Brazilian  airships,  war¬ 
ships  or  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas 
or  w'hile  in  transit  in  foreign  territorial 
waters;  foreigners  who  have  been  natural¬ 
ized. 

Nationality  is  lost  by  naturalization  in 
another  country;  acceptance  of  a  re¬ 
munerative  commission  or  employment 
(including  voluntary  military  service)  with 
a  foreign  government  without  permission 
from  the  President  of  the  Republic;  and 
revocation  of  naturalization  through  the 
exercise  of  “political  or  social  activities 
injurious  to  the  national  interests.” 

Ten  years’  continuous  residence  in  Brazil 
and  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese  tongue 
are  two  of  the  principal  requisites  for 
naturalization.  The  ten-year  residence 
requirement,  however,  can  be  waived  in 
certain  cases,  as  when  the  applicant  has 
Brazilian  children,  is  married  to  a  Brazil¬ 
ian,  or  owns  real  estate  in  Brazil  to  the 
value  of  50  contos;  has  outstanding  scien¬ 
tific,  artistic,  or  professional  ability;  or 
has  rendered  or  might  render  outstanding 
service  to  Brazil.  Naturalization  will  not 
be  granted  to  an  applicant  who  has  not 
complied  with  a  prior  military  service 
obligation.  The  naturalization  of  hus¬ 
band  or  wife  does  not  carry  with  it  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  nationality 
of  the  other  spouse  or  of  the  children. 
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The  grant  of  naturalization,  the  law  de¬ 
clares,  is  a  voluntary  act  and  may  be 
denied  even  if  all  the  legal  requirements 
have  Ijeen  fulfilled. — G.  A.  S. 

Brazil’s  new  immigration  law 

Immigrants  in  larger  number  than  hereto¬ 
fore  will  Ije  admitted  in  Brazil  according  to 
the  new  immigration  law  issued  on  May  4, 
1938,  but  a  selective  process  has  been 
established  which  favors  the  agricultural 
worker  and  avoids  the  formation  within  the 
country  of  alien  racial  groups  which  could 
be  assimilated  only  with  difficulty. 

The  quota  limitation  contained  in  the 
Constitution  has  Ijeen  preserved,  i.  e.,  the 
numljer  of  immigrants  of  any  nationality 
permitted  to  enter  Brazil  each  year  may 
not  exceed  2  percent  of  the  number  of 
persons  of  that  nationality  admitted  during 
the  50  years  from  1884  to  1933.  However, 
the  body  created  by  the  law  to  regulate 
immigration,  the  Immigration  and  Col¬ 
onization  Council,  may  raise  to  3,000  the 
annual  quotas  that  do  not  reach  this  num¬ 
ber.  This  theoretically  means  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  the  number  of  immigrants 
admitted,  since  the  quotas  for  most 
nationalities,  other  than  Italians,  Portu¬ 
guese,  Spaniards  and  Japanese,  are  much 
below  this  figure.  At  least  80  percent  of 
each  quota,  however,  must  be  “farmers  or 
technicians  in  rural  industries”  who  shall 
be  obliged  to  follow  such  occupations  for  at 
least  four  years.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
immigration  of  agricultural  workers  the 
Federal  Government,  on  its  own  initiative 
or  at  the  proposal  of  State  Governments, 
will  conclude  bilateral  treaties  with  coun¬ 
tries  of  emigration.  In  the  negotiation  of 
these  treaties  unused  portions  of  quotas 
may  be  used  in  order  to  admit  agricultural 
workers  from  countries  which  have  ex¬ 
hausted  their  quotas. 

No  settlement  can  be  composed  wholly 


of  foreigners  of  one  nationality  but  must  i 
contain  at  least  30  percent  Brazilians  and  i 
not  more  than  25  percent  of  any  one  t 
foreign  nationality.  If  it  is  found  ira-  ' 

possible  to  obtain  the  necessary  per-  i 
centage  of  Brazilians,  the  Council  may  < 
authorize  an  increase  in  the  number  of  I 
aliens,  preferably  Portuguese.  The  estab-  ' 
lishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ' 

primary  schools  in  the  settlements  is  i 
obligatory  and  in  these  schools,  as  well  I 
as  in  all  the  rural  schools  of  the  country, 
elementary  education  must  always  be  ' 
given  through  the  medium  of  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  all  the  teachers  must  be 
Brazilian  by  birth.  The  teaching  of  a 
foreign  language  in  these  schools  to  chil¬ 
dren  under  14  is  prohibited.  The  teach¬ 
ing  of  Brazilian  history  and  geography  k 
obligatory  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  elementary  courses  on  the 
political  institutions  of  Brazil  are  to  be 
held  in  the  schools  for  adult  foreigners. 
The  publication  of  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  in  a  foreign  language  is  pro¬ 
hibited  in  the  rural  areas  without  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Council;  foreign  language 
publications  of  all  kinds  throughout  the 
country  require  a  license  from  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Justice. 

Besides  excluding  the  usual  list  of  unde¬ 
sirables  contained  in  all  immigration 
laws — the  mentally,  physically  or  morally 
unfit,  those  likely  to  become  public 
charges,  etc. — the  Federal  Governmeni 
reserves  the  right  to  limit  or  suspend,  for 
economic  or  scKial  reasons,  the  admission 
of  aliens  of  certain  races  or  countries, 
which  may  later  be  specified.  Authoriza¬ 
tion  to  enter  Brazil  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  various  Brazilian  consular  officers, 
subject  to  review  by  the  local  authorities. 
The  possession  of  proper  consular  per¬ 
mission  will,  however,  create  a  presump¬ 
tion  of  right  to  enter. 

Foreigners  entering  Brazil  are  divided 
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into  two  general  classes.  Tourists,  com¬ 
mercial  travelers,  sportsmen,  artists,  lec¬ 
turers,  etc.  are  considered  temporary 
visitors;  those  who  intend  to  stay  longer 
than  6  months  permanent  residents.  The 
quota  does  not  apply  to  temporary  visitors. 
Persons  who  enter  under  this  classification 
may  stay  permanently  if  they  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  tourists  and  persons  in  transit, 
foreigners  must  register  with  the  police 
within  30  days  after  arrival.  Any  change 
of  domicile,  trade  or  employment  occur¬ 
ring  within  four  years  of  their  admission  to 
Brazil  must  be  followed  by  a  new  registra¬ 
tion.  No  foreigner  may  remain  in  Brazil 
more  than  six  months  without  securing 
*an  identification  card  issued  by  the  police. 
No  foreigner  admitted  in  transit,  as  a 
tourist  or  as  a  commercial  traveler,  may 
secure  employment.  Provision  is  made 
in  the  law  for  the  strict  enforcement  of 
these  measures. 

Other  provisions  of  the  law  regulate 
the  manner  in  which  State  Governments, 
companies  or  individuals  may  take  the 
initiative  in  introducing  alien  w'orkers; 
the  supervision  of  shipping  companies 
desiring  to  transport  immigrants  to  Brazil, 
and  of  private  employment  agencies  for 
the  placing  of  immigrants. 

The  Immigration  and  Colonization 
Council  created  by  the  law  consists  of 
seven  members  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic.  State  Governments  may 
appoint  observ'ers  on  the  Council  who 
will  have  a  voice  but  no  vote  in  its  dis- 
cus.sions. — G.  A.  S. 


Brazil  establishes  government 
inspection  of  export  products 


.\t  the  request  of  the  Federal  Foreign 
Trade  Council  the  President  of  Brazil 
has  issued  a  decree  establishing  a  compul¬ 
sory  system  of  Government  inspection  and 


classification  of  export  products,  whether 
agricultural  or  animal  products  or  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  with  a  view  to  their  eventual  stand¬ 
ardization.  The  standards  are  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Ministry  of  .Ngriculture  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor, 
Industry  and  Commerce  and  associations 
of  producers. 

Minimum  wage  commissions 
in  Brazil 

Regulations  for  the  establishment  of 
minimum  wage  commissions  in  Brazil 
were  issued  last  Labor  Day  (May  1)  by 
President  Getulio  Vargas.  These  regu¬ 
lations  will  put  into  effect  the  Brazilian 
Minimum  Wage  Law  of  January  14,  1936,' 
which  states  that  “every  laborer  has  the 
right  to  receive  in  payment  for  his  services 
a  minimum  wage  sufficient  to  satisfy,  in  a 
given  region  of  the  country  and  in  a  given 
period,  his  normal  needs  for  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  health,  and  transportation.” 
Neither  the  law  nor  the  regulations  state 
what  this  wage  shall  be;  they  merely 
provide  for  the  organization  and  operation 
of  wage  commissions  of  from  5  to  11 
members,  with  equal  representation  of 
employers  and  workers,  to  fix  the  minimum 
wage  for  each  of  the  22  geographical  divi¬ 
sions  of  Brazil.  The  time  limits  set  for 
each  step  in  the  establishment  of  the 
minimum  wage  add  up  to  about  500  days 
and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  two  or 
three  years  before  the  social  and  economic 
effect  of  this  legislation  is  felt. 

Argentine  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 

The  Regulating  Board  of  the  Dairy 
Industry  and  the  Independent  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Milk  Supply  of  the  Federal 

^  See  “The  Brazilian  Minimum  It  age  Law”, 
Bulletin  oJ  the  Pan  American  Union,  April  1936; 
'^Minimum  IVage  Legislation  in  Latin  America”, 
Bulletin,  June  1938. 
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Capital  were  dissolved  by  an  executive 
decree  of  February  11,  1938,  and  their 
activities  entrusted  to  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
established  by  the  same  decree.  The 
bureau  will  be  aided  in  its  labors  by  an 
advisory  commission,  which  will  contain 
representatives  of  the  government,  the 
dairy  industry,  health  authorities,  ex¬ 
porters,  and  transportation  companies. 

United  States  appoints  mediators 

The  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States  announced  on  May  14,  1938,  the 
appointment  of  the  Honorable  Henry  L. 
Stimson  and  the  Honorable  Norman  H. 
Davis  as  representatives  of  that  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  panel  of  mediators  created  by 
the  Inter- American  Treaty  on  Good 
Offices  and  Mediation,  signed  at  Buenos 
.\ires  on  December  23,  1936.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty,  each  of  the  rati¬ 
fying  governments  names  as  its  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  panel  of  mediators  two  citizens 
selected  from  among  the  most  eminent  by 
reason  of  their  high  character  and  judicial 
learning.  In  the  event  that  a  controversy 
arises  between  any  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  which  cannot  be  settled  by  the  usual 
diplomatic  means,  the  governments  in¬ 
volved  may  have  recourse  to  the  good 
offices  or  mediation  of  an  eminent  citizen 
of  any  of  the  other  .American  countries, 
preferably  chosen  from  the  panel  of  medi¬ 
ators  referred  to  above. 

International  Sample  Fair  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro 

The  eleventh  annual  International  Sample 
Fair  will  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  from 
September  7  to  October  12,  1938,  a 
month  earlier  than  its  predecessors.  As  in 
former  years,  merchandise  to  be  exhibited 
at  the  fair  will  be  granted  a  provisional 


exemption  from  customs  duties.  To  ob¬ 
tain  this  exemption,  exhibitors  must  pre¬ 
sent  to  Brazilian  consular  authorities  for 
signature  documents  in  quadruplicate, 
containing  a  statement  of  the  amount, 
quality,  type,  and  weight  or  measurements 
of  the  goods  intended  for  exhibition. 

San  Cristobal  reading  room 

The  reading  room  of  San  Cristobal,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  Tachira  in  Western 
Venezuela,  has  been  a  cultural  force  in 
that  city  for  over  30  years.  On  April  1, 
1938,  the  reading  room  celebrated,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  its  installation  in 
a  new  building,  constructed  by  the  national 
government. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Second  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Congress  of  Geology  held  its  ses-j 
sions  in  the  same  building. 

Chinchona  plantation  in  Mexico 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  of 
Mexico  has  announced  that  a  plantation 
of  chinchona  trees — from  whose  bark 
quinine  is  manufactured — has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  established  at  Cuernavaca,  near 
the  federal  capital. 

Bolivian  member  o f  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  o f  Women 

Senora  dona  Etelvina  Guachalla  de  Diez 
de  Medina,  wife  of  the  Bolivian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  been  appointed  to 
represent  her  country  on  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women. 

Argentina  checks  rural  migration 
to  cities 

The  influx  of  the  rural  population  to  tlif 
cities  in  Argentina  has  been  for  some  tiiw 
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a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  both  national 
and  provincial  authorities.  In  this  tend¬ 
ency,  which  admittedly  is  world-wide,  the 
fast  growing  manufacturing  industries 
concentrated  in  urban  centers  of  the 
Republic  have  played  a  most  important 
part,  although  the  amenities  of  city  life, 
better  hygiene,  and  greater  comforts 
have  always  been  an  almost  irresistible 
lure  to  rural  dwellers.  Special  efforts, 
however  have  been  made  to  check  such 
migration,  with  a  considerable  measure  of 
success. 

An  Agrarian  Section  was  established  in 
the  Banco  de  la  Nacion  Argentina  in 
September  1935,  and  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  improving  the  agricultural  credit 
system  and  rural  industries.  Its  report, 
covering  activities  from  the  beginning 
through  February  1938,  reveals  interesting 
results.  A  total  of  2,445  loans  for  an 
aggregate  sum  of  35,925,486  pesos  were 
made  on  1,019,606  acres  of  land.  The 
Section’s  activities  increased  in  succes¬ 
sive  years.  In  1936,  for  instance,  639 
operations  were  recorded,  for  a  sum 
total  of  8,852,807  pesos,  covering  a 
total  of  229,885  acres;  while  in  1937, 
there  were  1,511  operations  for  a  total 
^  sum  of  19,887,956  pesos,  covering  483,840 
acres. 

The  bank  is  required  by  law  to  limit 
these  rural  loans  to  a  certain  proportion 
of  its  own  resources;  this  share,  on  May  3, 
1938,  was  estimated  at  45,000,000  pesos. 
Diez|  .^t  that  time  only  35,925,486  pesos  of  this 
listeij  sum  had  been  allocated. 
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Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
considerable  progress  attained  in  highway 
i  development;  the  corresponding  increase 
Lin  automobile  traffic  mileage;  the  estab- 
p  lishment  of  a  cheap  and  efficient  inter- 
urban  bus  system;  and  the  increasing 
electrification  of  country  homes  and  farms, 
as  factors  contributing  to  lessen  the  excxlus 
of  the  rural  population  to  Argentine  cities. 


Autonomous  University  in  Oruro, 
Bolivia 

The  San  Agustin  Autonomous  University, 
created  by  a  decree-law  of  November  12, 
1937,  has  recently  been  established  in 
Oruro.  The  School  of  Law  and  of  Social 
and  Political  Science  and  the  School  of 
Mining  and  Petroleum  Engineering,  both 
already  established  in  the  city,  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  university.  It  is 
hoped  soon  to  offer  20  scholarships  to  stu¬ 
dents  from  other  parts  of  the  Republic. 


Compulsory  school  attendance 
in  Bolivia 

To  ensure  compliance  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  provision  relative  to  compulsory 
education,  the  Government  of  Bolivia  has 
issued  a  decree  requiring  all  children  from 
7  to  14  years  of  age  and  all  illiterate  per¬ 
sons  under  21  to  attend  school.  Employ¬ 
ers  are  forbidden  to  engage  any  one 
included  in  the  above  classifications  who 
has  no  school  enrollment  certificate  and 
attendance  card.  Fines  will  be  imposed 
upon  those  responsible  for  any  infraction 
of  the  decree. 

National  Union  of  Ecuadorean 
Educators 

In  compliance  with  resolutions  passed  by- 
congresses  of  teachers  in  1935  and  1937,  the 
government  of  Ecuador  established  the 
National  Union  of  Educators  by  a  decree 
of  April  13,  1938.  Some  of  the  purposes  of 
the  union  are:  to  promote  solidarity  among 
Ecuadorean  teachers,  to  benefit  the  child, 
the  school,  and  the  teacher,  to  intensify 
cultural  activities,  to  modernize  educa¬ 
tional  practices,  and  to  raise  the  economic 
level  of  teachers,  especially  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  cooperative  societies. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  union. 
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composed  of  one  representative  from  each 
provincial  union,  will  have  headquarters 
in  Quito.  There  will  also  be  provincial 
and  local  committees. 

.•Ml  teachers’  unions  existinc;  at  the  time 
of  the  decree  were  thereby  dissolved,  and 
their  assets  were  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Provincial  Bureaus  of  Education,  to  be 
transferred  to  the  respective  unions. 

Ecuadorean  National  Social 
Welfare  Council 

The  National  Social  Welfare  Council  was 
established  under  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare  of  Ecuador  by  a  decree  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1938.  The  Minister  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  is  ex  officio  chairman,  and  the  ten 
members  will  represent  government,  social 
welfare,  educational,  and  medical  authori¬ 
ties.  The  council  will  draft  bills,  regula¬ 
tions,  and  other  measures  dealing  with 
social  welfare  institutions,  as  well  as  rules 
for  the  establishment,  organization,  and 
operation  of  day  nurseries,  orphanages, 
correctional  institutions,  asylums,  and 
similar  institutions. 


Industrial  hygiene  regulations  in 
Uruguay 

The  Diario  OJicial  of  Uruguay  published  in 
its  issue  of  April  1,  1938,  regulations  for 
industrial  hygiene  to  be  adopted  in  the 
country.  All  factories,  workshops  or  other 
places  used  for  industrial,  agricultural,  or 
commercial  purposes,  except  where  the 
work  is  done  entirely  by  the  owner  and  his 
resident  family,  are  subject  to  the  regula¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  requiring  the  medi¬ 
cinal  kits  prescribed  by  an  order  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Health  of  February  11, 
1936,  the  regulations  deal  with  first  aid, 
medical  services,  construction  of  work 
rooms,  light,  heating,  ventilation,  humidity, 
water,  sanitation,  baths,  dressing  rooms. 


dining  rooms,  rest  rooms,  day  nurseries, 
dormitories,  and  protective  measures. 


Maternity  protection  in  Colombia 


The  Government  of  Colombia  took  an¬ 
other  step  in  advancing  its  social  welfare 
program  when  on  .•\pril  22  it  passed  a  law 
for  the  protection  of  expectant  mothers. 
The  law  provides  that  an  employed  woman 
shall  have  paid  leave  for  eight  weeks  at  the 
time  of  childbirth  and  that  her  position 
shall  Ije  kept  open  for  her.  On  her  return, 
she  shall  be  given  time  at  regular  intervals 
to  nurse  her  child.  No  woman  worker  or 
employee  may  be  discharged  because  she 
is  pregnant  or  nursing  a  child,  and  any  one 
discharged  without  justified  cause  during 
the  three  months  before  or  after  childbirth 
is  entitled  to  ninety  days’  pay.  Piece¬ 
workers,  and  those  under  contract,  shall 
have  the  same  rights,  the  amount  paid 
them  during  absence  for  this  reason  to  be 
based  on  their  average  monthly  wages. 
The  employment  of  pregnant  women  in 
unhealthful  or  dangerous  occupations,  in 
work  requiring  physical  exertion,  and  in 
work  after  midnight,  is  forbidden.  \'iola 


tion  of  this  provision  entitles  the  worker  t: 
double  wages,  while  violation  of  other  pro-t 
visions  of  the  law  renders  the  employerF  ' 
liable  to  a  fine  of  from  20  to  100  pesos. 


Pension,  Retirement,  and  Benefit 
Fund  for  Bolivian  Journalists 


By  a  decree-law  issued  on  May  11,  193?' 
the  Pension,  Retirement,  and  Benefit  Fun' 
for  Journalists  was  authorized  in  Bolivi. 
The  fund  will  be  composed  of  an  initia 
contribution  from  the  government,  tiv 
percent  of  the  journalists’  monthly  salai  ic- 
a  like  contribution  from  their  employei 
and  various  other  specified  sources. 

.•\fter  25  years  of  service,  a  journal!' 
may  retire  with  full  pay;  and  if  he  is  retiri 
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for  disability  after  15  years  of  service,  he  is 
entitled  to  60  percent  of  his  pay,  or  more, 
depending  on  length  of  service.  A  journal¬ 
ist  who  is  forced  to  retire  for  disability 
Ijefore  completing  15  years  of  service  will 
1  be  entitled  to  his  contributions  to  the  fund, 
with  interest,  if  he  has  worked  less  than  10 
vears.  and  to  half  pay  if  he  has  worked  10 
years  or  more. 

The  directors  of  the  fund  will  open  imme¬ 
diately  a  national  registry  in  which  all 
journalists  are  to  be  entered,  with  details 
as  to  employer,  length  of  service,  etc.  The 
refiiistry  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  com¬ 
puting  retirement  eligibility.  A  benefit 
payment  will  be  made  at  a  journalist’s 
death  to  his  heirs.  This  lump  sum  will 
raiu;c  from  six  months’  salary  for  five  years 
Ilf  service  to  30  months’  salary  for  25  years 
i  f  service;  in  addition,  two  months’  salary 
[  yill  be  provided  for  funeral  expenses. 

I  .  . 

t  First  Mexican  Congress  on  Highway 
i.  Safety 

n 

i  permanent  commission  was  appointed 
)y  the  First  Mexican  Congress  on  High- 
j  vay  Safety,  held  a  few  months  ago  in 
ilexico  City,  to  put  into  effect  the 
I'olutions  approved  by  the  Congress,  thus 
bowing  the  increased  interest  in  the  sub- 
ct  which  has  been  aroused  throughout 
lie  nation.  The  discussions  of  the 
bnsrrcss  were  divided  into  the  following 
ctions:  Education  of  the  individual; 
lanning  of  streets  and  roads;  signals  and 
iher  provisions  for  traffic  safety;  standardi- 
ition  of  traffic  regulations;  administration 
id  enforcement;  and  statistics. 

lia 

tiv  he  cooperative  movement  in 
rie  f  Ecuador 

■  recent  Ecuadorean  law  on  cooperatives 
iliJers  many  privileges  to  such  organiza- 
The  State  and  municipalities  shall 


aid  them  by  subventions,  exemption  from 
duties,  and  other  privileges,  and  freight 
rates  will  be  reduced  25  percent  for  their 
implements.  There  will  be  four  types  of 
cooperatives:  production,  credit, consump¬ 
tion  and  mixed.  The  statutes  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Ministry  of  Social  W'elfare. 

To  promote  the  cooperative  movement 
in  every  way  possible,  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  credit  cooperative  societies.  The 
Cooperative  Societies  Commission,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Minister  of  Social  Welfare  as 
chairman,  the  Inspector  General  of  Coop¬ 
erative  Societies  as  secretary,  and  one 
representative  each  of  the  National  Social 
W’elfare  Institute,  the  Mortgage  Bank  of 
Ecuador,  and  cooperative  societies,  was 
established  by  a  decree  of  February  23, 
1938,  to  work  under  the  Agricultural 
.■\dvisory  Board. 

Two  women  councillors  for 
Santiago,  Chile 

Elections  for  city  councillors  (regidores) 
were  held  in  Chile  on  Sunday,  April  3, 
1938.  Two  of  the  16  suecessful  aspirants 
for  office  were  women,  Sra.  Elena  Doll  de 
Diaz,  and  Sra.  Amelia  Diaz  Lira  de  Diaz. 
The  new  councillors  took  office  on  May  15. 

Buenos  Aires  pays  homage  to 
Brazilian  scientists 

The  city  authorities  of  Buenos  Aires  re¬ 
cently  decided  to  name  two  streets  after 
Miguel  Couto  and  Carlos  Chagas,  Brazil¬ 
ian  physicians  who  died  in  1934  leaving  a 
rich  legacy  of  achievement  in  medicine  and 
scientific  research.  The  Jornal  do  Brasil, 
one  of  the  leading  dailies  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
comments  as  follows:  “Brotherhood  be¬ 
tween  nations  is  made  up  of  very  small 
things,  which  together  add  up  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  whole.  Such  magnanimous  trib¬ 
utes,  in  which  the  noted  men  of  one 
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country  are  perpetuated  by  another,  are 
one  of  those  apparently  unimportant 
things,  which  in  fact  cement  great  and 
lasting  friendships  Itetvveen  nations.” 

National  Theater  Bureau  in  Brazil 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  December  21, 
1937,  the  National  Theater  Bureau  was 
created  in  Brazil,  as  a  dependency  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Health.  To 
promote  interest  in  the  drama,  the  new 
entity  will  stimulate  the  construction  of 
theaters  throughout  the  country;  organize 
or  support  companies  to  present  various 
kinds  of  theatrical  entertainment;  aid  in 
the  organization  of  amateur  groups; 
encourage  children’s  theaters,  both  in  the 
schools  and  outside;  assist  gifted  artists  to 
obtain  professional  training;  catalog  the 
best  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  plays,  pub¬ 
lishing  the  best  works;  and  have  trans¬ 
lated  and  published  the  finest  plays  WTitten 
in  other  languages. 

Recent  publications  of  the 
Pan  American  Union 

The  semi-annual  revision  of  the  chart 
showing  the  status  of  the  treaties  and  con¬ 
ventions  signed  at  the  International  Con¬ 
ferences  of  American  States  and  at  other 
Pan  American  conferences  has  just  ap¬ 
peared.  It  shows  a  marked  increase  in 
the  ratification  of  the  conventions  signed 
at  the  Inter-.American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace,  which  met  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  1936.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  nine  Latin  American 


republics,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Cuba,  E! 
Salvador,  Haiti,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  tht 
Dominican  Republic  and  Venezuela,  ha\T 
deposited  at  the  Pan  American  Union  4' 
instruments  of  ratification,  44  of  whict 
were  those  of  conventions  signed  at  Buenos 
Aires.  The  chart  shows  that  Colombia. 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  Mexico  and  the  United  States  are  the 
only  countries  that  have  deposited  ratifica¬ 
tions  of  all  five  inter-.American  conventions 
dealing  with  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

A  copy  of  this  chart  will  be  sent  upoc 
request  to  the  Juridical  Division. 

The  June  issue  of  Commercial  Pan  America 
a  monthly  mimeographed  review  dealine 
with  commerce  and  finance,  edited  by  tht 
Division  of  Economic  and  Financial  Infor¬ 
mation,  is  devoted  to  Argentina’s  mea: 
industry  and  trade.  In  14  pages  it  dis¬ 
cusses  this  subject  comprehensively  anc 
gives  tables  of  the  Argentine  livestock 
censuses  of  1930  and  1937,  as  well  as  othc 
statistics. 

New  editions  of  a  number  of  the  Par 
American  Union’s  series  of  pamphlets  or 
the  American  republics  and  their  capitals 
prepared  in  the  same  office,  have  also  ap¬ 
peared.  These  are  devoted  to  Costa  Rica 
Haiti,  Uruguay,  Mexico,  Bogota,  Bueno- 
Aires  and  Montevideo.  Fully  illustratfc 
with  many  new  photographs,  they  offer  ia 
a  short  space  much  historical,  economic 
and  cultural  information.  These  pait 
phlets  are  sold  at  five  cents  each. 

In  the  Commodities  and  Commerc* 
series,  the  latest  publication  is  the  booklr 
on  oils  and  waxes.  For  a  complete  listoi 
this  series,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 
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ing  Board  comjxjsed  of  tlic  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 


The  P.\n  American  Union  is  an  international 
orgcinization  created  and  maintained  by  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  \'enezuela.  Originally 
known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  C;onference  of 
.Xmcrican  .States,  held  at  Washington  in  1 889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  .Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
•Vires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and 
the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933. 
.\pril  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
.\mericas  as  Pan  American  Dav. 


-Ndministrative  Divisions 


The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purjxises 
for  which  it  was  created.  Spiecial  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
agricultural  cooperation,  juridical  matters,  and 
travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  Particular  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual 
and  cultural  relations  among  the  nations  of  the 
.American  Continent,  and  a  division  of  intellectual 
coopieration  exists  for  this  purpose.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bui.i.etin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 


P.AN  .Americ.an  Conferences 


Purpose  and  Organiz.ation 
The  purfxjse  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  is  to 
promote  pieace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  .American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  arc  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  .Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 


The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
.American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  sjiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  sficcial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


\ 


